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THE OLD MILL AT BREWSTER—("" YESTERDAY, TODAY and TOMORROW") 
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. ; : e@ Here is a badeesy Rasatak ion that will boost your 
‘ sales, not for just a few days, but for an entire 
Tf year! It offers a complete and different merchan- 
dising campaign for every month of the year. 
Thousands of bakers are already profiting through 
its use. 


@ OVER 250 COLORFUL DISPLAY PIECES 


Every one of the twelve promotions includes 
sufficient display material and other merchandis- 
ing aids to conduct a full-scale campaign. 


@ FORMULAS BY THE NATION’S EXPERTS 
Cakes and pies by W. E. “Bill” Broeg and Monroe 
Boston Strause. 

@ NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY SUPPORT 


Publicity stories on the featured products are run 
in the food section of leading newspapers. House- 
wives are urged to patronize their local bakeries 
and buy the featured pie or cake. 


® ALL YOURS AT NO EXTRA COST 
The “Promotion of the Month” is yours at no ex- 
tra cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 
Or, you can subscribe to it for only $5.00. If you 
have not yet sent for this profit-building service, 
fill out and send in this coupon today. 


2 International 
BAKERY PROVE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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“PROMOTION OF THE MONTH” International Milling C y Mi lis 1, Mi 


P 


Enclosed, please find my check or money order in the amount of $5.00. This pays 
for my subscription to the “‘PROMOTION OF THE MonrTH"’ in full. Please send the 
first in the series of twelve monthly merchandising kits. The remaining eleven are 
to be sent to me one each month for the next eleven consecutive months. 


Please give me further information as to how I can receive the ‘PROMOTION OF 
THE MontTH” without cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 


Bakery Name 





Address 








City State 


Attention of: 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity @ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 








"Taws is no baking job too tough for I-H 
flours because there is an I-H brand for 
every baking situation. The rugged de- 
pendability of these flours is based on the 
scientific selection of wheats for particular 
7 baking conditions. That’s why bread pro- 
BREAD—Your Best and duction troubles pass you by when you 
Cheapest Food are an I-H baker. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Steet KANSAS CITY, MO. L--D. 243 L.D. 27 
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A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 

WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 

HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Advertising Sales Executive 
EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 

JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 


TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 


City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. , 
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ARE FAMOUS FO 
GOOD BAKING! 







GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 

good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


ELevatoR A—OMAHA e ELevator B—FREMONT 


Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 


THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 











WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON +» KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,000,000 BUS. 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Dallas, Texas Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 
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| THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED \ 
\ 


LL 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


ae 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


e 


OATMEAL ) CABLE ADDRESS: 


OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


—— 
S 





ROLLED OATS 


| 


L: Specialists in [illin 
Robin Hood Flour Canadian Hard Spring Who 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 








Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON PURITY THREE STARS 


EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 


GREAT WEST #¢ CANADA CREAM 














STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 











CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS ‘LAKURON’ 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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OUALITT UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINC E 1887 
. li . ° 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
Cable Addre COME Wy, 
. e ress . See) ass. 
HASTINGS Pago CABLE CODES 
Montreal Ncanneo” USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Bemis makes ’em 


where you want ’em 





Look at the map. There’s a Bemis 
plant convenient to you, making quality 
bags of whatever types you want. And 
there are Bemis representatives—pack- 
aging specialists—ready at your call to 
help you with any packaging problem 
from plant layout to car-loading. You’ll 
profit by depending on Bemis. 
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LEGEND 
8 Bleachery 
c Cotton Mills 
& Export Offices 
i Ink Mill 
M_ Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks 
Pp Packaging Service 
PL. Plastic Bags 


P.M. Paper Mill 
p.s. Paper Specialty Plant 
s Sales Offices 


s.p. Smali Paper Bags ° 
yt Thread and Twine Mill 

Tex, Textile Bag Plant and Sales Office 1 «. 
vy Visinet Open-Mesh Mill 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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“National security 
is impossible 
without financial security 


of individual citizens...” 


FRED MAYTAG 


The Maytag Company 





“Ingenious research and the ability to produce ... which have helped to make 
the United States the world’s greatest nation... could not have been realized 
without the savings of millions of thrifty persons. Savings of individuals 
financed new inventions, developed others. The Payroll Savings Plan for 
purchasing Savings Bonds regularly provides an easier way for American 


workers to save for future spending or investment, for their own security, 


and for their nation’s security. Our experience at the Maytag Company has 


shown us that a successful Payroll Savings program can be the foundation 
and the cornerstone of happy employee relations.” 


Let’s point up Mr. Maytag’s concise summary of the 
Payroll Savings Plan with a few very recent figures: 

* at the close of February, 1953, the cash value of 
Series E Bonds held by individuals reached a new 
high: $35.5 billion. This is $1 billion more than the 
value of the Bonds held on May 1, 1951, when E Bonds 
began to mature. 


* to this encouraging reservoir of future purchasing 
power, 8,000,000 Payroll Savers are adding $160,000,- 
QUO per month by their consistent investment in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. 


* unit sales of E Bonds in 1952 reached the highest 
level of the past six years—more than 77 million indi- 
vidual pieces. Of the 77 million units, 67 million were 


in the $25 and $50 denominations—the bonds bought 
chiefly by Payroll Savers. 


¢ Payroll Savers are serious savers—of the approxi- 
mately $6 billion Series EF Bonds which had become 
due up to the end of March, $4.5 billion, or 75°0, were 
retained by their owners beyond maturity. 


If you are not among the 45,000 companies that 
make the benefits of the Payroll Savings Plan avail- 
able to their employees ... or if you do have a Plan 
and your employee participation is less than 50%, a 
telegram or letter to Savings Bond Division, U.S. 
Treasury Department, Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will bring you all the information and 
assistance needed to build a good Payroll Savings Plan. 





Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There's a WORLD of 


MASTERPIECE - 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








ENCORE 








MILLS AT 


'W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


APPLETON, 


QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


Hv ina 





MINNESOTA 





CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 








WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 














BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
MilleraA of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








Centennial FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
Bushels 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 








> . 
NEW SPOKANE. MILk....ONE OF 


THE WORLD'S; MOST i 
: p Y 

















* WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 


1209 Statler Bldg. 

















American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








QUALITY FROM EVERY ANGLE 







KANSAS 
DIAMOND 

BAKERY 
FLOUR 


Millers of, Fine Bakery Flours 


HIGGINSVILLE. 


FLOUR MILLS 
HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 


ARKANSAS CITY 


FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


DIXIE -PORTLAND 


FLOUR MILLS 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR COMPANY . 


_ MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CAPACITY 20,000 CWTS. 
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City National’s Foreign Department 
‘Delivers the Goods” 
Around the World 


nent flour mills for more than 10 
years. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the view- 
points of the mills 
and buyers, and 
he knows the 
quality of flour 
required by dif- 
ferent markets. 


The success of your foreign trade 
program is so important that you 
can't afford to work with any but 
trained, experienced foreign-busi- 
ness advisors, such as the staff of 
City National's Foreign Department. 

For example, meet Bror W. Unge 
—Foreign Department Manager; for- 
merly export manager for promi- 





City National will help make your foreign trade program more suc- 


cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Department soon! 


4 CTY NATIONAL 


Bank & Suust Company | 


10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. B : 
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ESTABLISHED 1913 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Gladiola 


Red &lefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


* ME PHERSON, KANSAS °* 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. | 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE © 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 
Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 






















| A. pre 
-SH FFER MILLING Co. 
MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
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| The Northwestern Miller 
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500 Attend Annual Wheat Field Day 





Wheat Harvest 
Expands; Normal 
Quality Indicated 


KANSAS CITY—New wheat move- 
ment in the Southwest expanded 
rapidly this week under ideal weath- 
er conditions. Harvesting in Texas 
and Oklahoma is rapidly approaching 
completion, and in Kansas the com- 
bining has progressed to points in 
central Kansas. 

Present indications are that cur- 
rent crop will be about normal in 
respect to milling and baking quali- 
ties. Test weights have shown the 
usual range from low to high and 
may average lower than a year ago, 
according to early indications. Pro- 
tein is running in the range of two to 
five percentage points higher than a 
year ago in comparable areas. 

No thorough picture of new crop 
quality can yet be seen, since a 
cross-section of samples from all 
areas is not yet available. 

Extremely high temperatures pre- 
vailed over most of the southwestern 
wheat area last week. Some observ- 
ers felt that this would cause severe 
damage to that part of the crop that 
was not fully matured. Others felt 
that losses of this kind would be no 
more than normal. Cooler tempera- 
tures have developed this week, and 
some heavy rains were received in 
scattered areas of central Kansas 
and northward into Nebraska 

Market receipts of new crop wheat 
have enlarged considerably, but vol- 
ume is running below the level of a 


year ago, when the southwest her- 
vested one of its largest crops of all 
time. Week end receipts at four maj- 
or Kansas markets totaled 3,366 cars, 
compared with 4,494 cars at the same 
markets a year ago. 

Elevator space for loans on new 
crop wheat is relatively scarce, and 
it appears that this is having some 
effect in inducing sales during the 
harvest movement, although this is 
difficult to judge early in the move- 
ment. 

The announcement was made last 
week that the CCC will lend 80% 
of the loan rate on wheat that is 
stored on the ground during a 90- 
day period in which the farmer can 
seek acceptable storage space. Most 
observers do not feel that this pro- 
gram will have much practical effect, 
particularly because the farmer is 
made responsible for deterioration of 
the wheat while on the ground. Prices 
of wheat in the country last week 
were still about 3¢ bu above the 
level of the distress loan which would 
be obtainable from the government, 
although prices still are 15¢ under 
the net loan in storage and 28¢ on 
the gross loan. These discounts were 
reduced further by the advances of 
current week. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
TAKES OVER LABORATORY 
LEXINGTON, NEB. Boyce W. 

Dougherty has taken charge of the 

laboratory for the Lexington Mill 

& Elevator Co., according to an an- 

nouncement by C. E. Jacobson, man- 

ager of the firm’s flour department. 

Mr. Dougherty was recently released 

from the U.S. Army Quartermaster 

Corps, Ft. Lee, W. Va., where he had 

been doing research in physical sci- 

ences while in the service 








Trade Marks to Be Cancelled 


Unless Affidavits Are Filed 


Owners of trade marks registered 
under the Lanham Trade Mark Law 
are being warned that their trade 
marks will be cancelled automatic- 
ally unless affidavits are filed during 
the sixth year of the trade mark reg- 
istration. 

The Lanham law became effective 
July 5, 1947. 

The Commissioner of Patents is 
required to cancel all trade marks 
registered on the principal register 
and on the supplemental register un- 
der the Lanham act at the end of 
six years following the date of is- 
suance of the trade mark unless the 
owner takes certain steps. 

To continue protection on use of a 
trade mark registered under the Lan- 
ham act, the owner must file, at some 
time during the sixth year of the 
trade mark registration, an affidavit 
showing that the trade mark is still 
in use, or, showing that non-use of 
the trade mark is due to special 
circumstances which will excuse the 
non-use and is not due to any in- 
tention to abandon the trade mark. 

These provisions of the Lanham 
act have been pointed out by George 
Link, Jr., counsel for the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 

The affidavit should state the actu- 
al facts of use, Mr. Link said, and it 
may be advisable to attach speci- 
mens of the labels or of the trade 


mark as used. The mere statement 
that the mark is “still in use” in 
commerce is not sufficient. 

Should Check Dates 

Mr. Link said it is advisable to 
check the dates of issuance of all 
trade marks registered under the 
Lanham act—or, if registered under 
prior trade mark laws, trade marks 
which have been republished under 
the Lanham act—and to have at- 
torneys prepare the necessary affi- 
davit for each trade mark. The affi- 
davit should be filed at some time on 
or after five years following the date 
of issuance but not later than the 
end of the sixth year after issuance. 

Experts in Washington said it is 
important that attorneys submit these 
affidavits promptly at the required 
time and not delay. 

The Lanham law, Mr. Link noted, 
also provides that a trade mark reg- 
istered on the principal register will 
become incontestable, with certain 
exceptions, if the owner files a cer- 
tain affidavit. 

This affidavit should show that the 
trade mark has been in continuous 
use for five consecutive years; give 
dates or facts of use, subsequent to 
date of registration, on or in connec- 
tion with the goods or services; speci- 
fy the goods or services for which 
the mark was registered, and that the 
mark is still in use in connection with 
such goods or services; state that 





TENTH IN SERIES MARKS DECADE 
OF WHEAT STUDY, PROMOTION 





Great Promise Claimed for Ponca Wheat 


Wheat Men, 





Bakers’ President, USDA Official Speak—Reduce- 
tion of Wheat Acreage Deplored 





there has been no final decision ad- 
verse to claim of ownership of the 
trade mark, or to the owner's right 
to register the mark or keep it on 
the register; state that there is no 
proceeding involving the trade mark 
owner's rights to such mark pending 
in the Patent Office or in any court 
Mr. Link said it is advisable to 
file the aflidavit of contestability 
immediately upon expiration of five 
years after date of issuance. This 
will gain advantage of whatever 
rights the courts may ultimately hold 
that an affidavit of incontestability 
gives to the trade mark owner. 


——— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


FARM INCOME DIP FORESEEN 
Not income of U. S. farmers this 
ye.r will probably be down about 
$1,000,000,000 from the $14,300,000,- 
000 of 1952. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-— 


CANADA LIKELY TO POST 
GRAIN MOVEMENT RECORD 


WINNIPEG— Statistically Canada 
is heading for new records in the 
movement of grain during the cur- 
rent crop year and promises to shat- 
ter the record established in the 
1951-52 crop year. 

From August 1 to June 11 produc- 
ers in Western Canada _ delivered 
more than 648,000,000 bu. of all 
grains to country elevators compared 
with more than 619,000,000 bu. in the 
same period the year previous. These 
totals included 417,600,000 and 396,- 
000,000 bu. of wheat. From the be- 
ginning of the current crop year until 
June 11, 630,000 000 bu. of all grains 
have been shipped from country ele- 
vators compared with 554,000,000 in 
the same time a year ago. 
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MILLERS, CHEMISTS PLAN 
JOINT MEETING OCT. 31 


TORONTO A joint meeting of 
operative millers and chemists is to 
be held Oct. 31, 1953 at the Hotel 
Markeen, Buffalo, N. Y. Attendance 
is open to all millers, chemists and 
members of the allied trades. 





In accordance with the policy 
adopted three years ago the meet- 
ings alternate between Toronto and 
Buffalo. Sharing in the event will be 
the Niagara District of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, the Toronto 
section and the Niagara Frontier sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. 

Though the program for this year’s 
meeting has not yet been set, Ken- 
neth C. Lawson, secretary-treasurer 
of the N.agara Frontier Section of 
AACC, states it will consist of topics 
of interest to both groups. The ses- 
sion will cover the whole day with a 
banquet in the evening. 


KANSAS CITY The “kick-off” of 
a new hard winter wheat crop, just 
now reaching markets in substantial 
volume, was marked again this year 
by the annual field day sponsored 
by the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. on the Paul Uhlmann farm 
near Kansas City June 19. The pro- 
gram, the 10th in the field day se- 
ries Which began in 1944, was an ap- 
propriate anniversary, too, for a dec- 
ade of intensive research and pro- 
motional effort which has changed 
the wheat variety picture of Kan- 
sas almost completely and which 
forecasts future developments of im- 
portance in wheat production in the 
state 

The customary large group of bak- 
ers, millers and grain men braved 
the customary superhot weather to 
visit the demonstration plots on the 
Uhlmann farm and hear the speak- 
ers’ program. Together with the farm 
groups and others in associated in- 
dustries some 500 people participat- 
ed in the field day. 

The visitors had a chance to see, 
growing side by side, all of the prin- 
cipal wheat varieties now produced 
commercially as well as many of the 
historic old wheats and the new ones 
that are coming along but still in the 
experimental stage. 

A rising star among the new vari- 

(Continued on page %) 
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Clay Center, Kans., 
International Unit 
Destroyed by Fire 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS The 
2,000-sack mill of the International 
Milling Co. burned during the night 
of June 21. The mill was destroyed 
but the concrete elevators and a 
concrete warehouse on the property 
were not seriously damaged. 

The cause of the fire has not been 
determined, It was first noticed by 
the crew of a passing train who 
gave the alarm. 

The Clay Center property was ac- 
quired by the International Milling 
Co. in the purchase of Shellabarger’s, 
Inc., in 1945. The Shellabarger inter- 
ests had bought the property in 1927 
and it was operated as the Mid-Kan- 
sas Milling Co. for several years. 

The mill was built in 1884 as a 
100-sack plant and was enlarged sev- 
eral times over the years to 2,000 
sack capacity. The plant was ac- 
quired in 1895 by J. B. Snell, a Clay 
Center grain dealer, who operated 
it as the Snell Mill & Elevator Co. 
until its sale to the Shellabarger 
firm. 

Grain storage capacity at the plant 
totals 125,000 bu. Company officials 
said no decision has been made on 
any plans for rebuilding the milling 
plant. 





NEW OFFICERS—The Chicago Bakery Production Club 
installed its new officers at the regular monthly meeting 
of the organization at the Civic Opera Bldg. the evening 
of June 10. Pictured are, left to right: Raymond F. 
Maloney, Ekco Products Co., secretary; Julius Prep, Air- 
port Restaurant, Marshall Field & Co., president; Arthur 
H. Gardner, Standard Brands, Inc., program chairman; 
and Martin Cech, Eitel Restaurant, retiring president. 
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of the club. 





Mr. Cech is turning his gavel over to Mr. Prep. A hand- 
some two-suiter was the reward for each of two faithful 
and loyal ex-officers of the bakery production club who 
have served since its inception June 11, 1947. Shown with 
their gifts are, left to right, M. J. Thomas, Swift & Co., 
Chicago; and W. R. Mattson, Bergy Materials, Inc. They 
served as secretary and program chairman, respectively, 





Firms Cleared 
of Charges in 
Pea Purchase 


WASHINGTON Companies and 
their officials involved in the recent 
purchase of dried Austrian peas from 
surplus government stocks were 
cleared last week by a House com- 
mittee of charges that they had used 
political and personal influence in the 
transaction. 

The firms are Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis, Henry D. Gee, 
Seattle, and E. F. Burlingham & Son, 
Forest Grove, Ore. The three com- 
panies, acting as a combine, nego- 
tiated the purchase from the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. at a price lower 
than that previously quoted by CCC 
after learning that CCC was willing 
to consider lower bids. 

Rep. J. F. Shelley (D., Cal.), 
charged on the floor of the House 
that “influence” was used in complet- 
ing the sale. He implied that the 
membership of Carl Farrington, an 
A-D-M official, on President Eisen- 
hower’s agricultural advisory com- 
mittee had helped his firm get the 
contract. 

After the committee hearings were 
concluded, Chairman Charles Hoeven 
(R., Iowa) said “not an iota of politi- 
cal consideration or maneuvering has 
been disclosed here.” Rep. H. D. 
Cooley (D., N.C.) agreed that “no 
fraud, trickiness or moral turpitude 
Was involved.” 

The purchase of 72,811 tons of peas 
was made May 1. The peas are being 
distributed in feed trade channels. 
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COTTONSEED SUPPORTS AT 
75° OF PARITY ANNOUNCED 
WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 

partment of Agriculture has an- 

nounced that price supports for 1953- 

crop cottonseed will be in effect on a 

basis which will reflect 75° of the 

parity price. The 1952 support pro- 
gram was at 90°% of parity. 

USDA said the new support level 
is designed to place cottonseed prod- 
ucts on a competitive level with other 





oil seed products. This, officials said, 
will help keep more of the products 
in normal trade channels and will 
prevent such large accumulations by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. 

Prices for 1953-crop cottonseed will 
be supported by means of farm stor- 
age loans, purchases of cottonseed 
and purchases of cottonseed products. 
The loans will be available at $54.50 
ton for basis grade (100) cottonseed. 
In areas where a purchase program 
may be necessary, purchases will be 
made at $50.50 ton basis grade cot- 
tonseed. These supports will reflect 
75% of the May 15 parity price of 
$72.30 ton. 

USDA also has announced that 
farm storage and warehouse storage 
loans on 1953-crop peanuts will be 
available to (1) individual producers 
who are in compliance with market- 
ing quotas and acreage allotments in 
effect for 1953-crop peanuts, and (2) 
cooperative associations whose mem- 
bers are in compliance. USDA an- 
nounced previously that price support 
will be available to producers of 1953- 
crop farmers stock peanuts at a na- 
tional average level of not less than 
$237.60 ton. Support is at 90% of 
parity. 
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»0 Years of Service 


ATLANTA, GA.—Arthur J. Gibbs, 
purchasing agent for Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills at Atlanta, recently 
celebrated his 50th year with the 
company. He joined Fulton in 1903 
as a doffer in the spinning room, and 
during the next 25 years he worked 
in various departments in the plant. 
In 1930 he entered the purchasing 
department, advancing to his present 
position. In recognition of his service 
record, company officials presented 
Mr. Gibbs with a 50-year gold service 
pin and a contour chair. 
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GRAIN EXCHANGE ELECTION 

RICHMOND, VA.—The Richmond 
Grain Exchange has reelected How- 
ard L. Attkisson, Ashland Roller 
Mills, Ashland, Va., as_ president. 
Other officers elected at the recent 
meeting were Robert A. Smith, vice 
president; W. D. Saunders, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and E. M. Eppes, Jr., 
chairman of the quotations commit- 
tee. All are from Richmond. 





USDA to Purchase 
50 Million Bu. of 
Added Bin Space 


WASHINGTON — Offers to pur- 
chase some additional grain storage 
structures for the storage of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. grain in areas 
where other facilities are not avail- 
able were announced last week by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
at Washington at a meeting with 
manufacturers of grain bins. 

Manufacturers were told by USDA 
officials that a minimum quantity of 
structures would be purchased. Con- 
tinued manufacture of farm-size bins 
for sale to farmers by manufacturers 
was emphasized. The aggregate ca- 
pacity for purchase by CCC was set 
at approximately 50 million bushels, 
which is expected to be adequate to 
take over 1952 crops stored on farms 
under price support loans and clear 
space needed by farmers for the new 
crop. 

The specifications call for cylindri- 
cal metal bins or structures of manu- 
facturers’ own design. The structures 
will be purchased f.o.b. manufactur- 
er’s origin shipping point, and may 
be shipped to any or all of the follow- 
ing states: Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

As many as possible of the struc- 
tures are desired for delivery on or 
before July 31, 1953, and the remain- 
der on or before Aug. 15, 1953, USDA 
said. 

Following this announcement the 
department stated that in the event 
that acceptable offers for the speci- 
fied delivery dates are not of suffi- 
cient quantity to fill CCC require- 
ments, consideration will be given 
offers for delivery of bins on Sept. 1, 
and Sept. 15. 
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ACTION OF RAIN 
URBANA, ILL.—A University of 
Illinois soil conservationist says that 
during a hard rain as much as 100 
tons of soil may be bouncing up and 
down on each acre of land from the 
action of the raindrops. 
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Cargill Denies 
Charge of Oats 
Price Manipulation 


WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has accused 
Cargill, Inc., of manipulating the 
prices of oats in 1951 and 1952. 

Cargill, in a statement released 
last week, states that the govern- 
ment’s charges are “completely un- 
founded.” 

The complaint, issued under the 
Commodity Exchange Act and signed 
by True D. Morse, under secretary 
of agriculture, said that Cargill had 
imported large quantities of Canadian 
oats to influence improperly the 
prices of future contracts to which 
it was a party on the Chicago Board 
of Trade. The imports contributed to 
a decline in prices of oats, the USDA 
said. 

The Commodity Exchange Author- 
ity has directed the company and 
Erwin E. Kelm, Cargill vice presi- 
dent, to appear Aug. 18 for a formal 
hearing before a department referee 
in Minneapolis. 

The complaint said that oats fu- 
tures operations of Cargill and its 
Canadian subsidiary, Cargill, Ltd., 
had been such as to be favorably 
affected by any decline in prices on 
the U.S. futures market or by any 
weakening of U. S. prices in rela- 
tion to Canadian prices. 

USDA further said that Cargill had 
reported its oats contracts at Chicago 
were for hedging purposes, whereas, 
USDA contends, they were specula- 
tive. 

The following statement was issued 
by Cargill concerning the charges: 

“The government’s essential charge 
is that Cargill manipulated or at- 
tempted to manipulate the price of 
oats in interstate commerce, or the 
price of oats futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Cargill emphatically 
denies that it manipulated those 
prices, attempted to manipulate them, 
or had intention of manipulating 
them. The company did purchase oats 
in Canada, did import those oats in- 
to the U.S., did sell large quantities 
of them to consumers in the U.S. as 
part of its merchandising program, 
and did deliver other quantities in 
satisfaction of these futures contracts 
entered into as proper hedging trans- 
actions on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

“In its simplest terms the govern- 
ment attack is an attack on the pro- 
priety of importing oats, but that 
importation is perfectly legal and 
proper under the laws of the US. 
Further than that, it is beneficial to 
the consumers of the U.S. 

“The government’s charges also in- 
clude certain alleged technical viola- 
tions based on the fact that Cargill 
dealt with a long-established affiliated 
corporation instead of dealing with 
a Canadian corporation with which 
it had no affiliation. 

“On the charges of manipulation or 
attempted manipulation, Cargill does 
not concede any propriety in the gov- 
ernment’s complaint. We are confi- 
dent that those charges will not be 
sustained. If they should be, the re- 
sults would be far-reaching and dis- 
astrous to the American grain trade.” 
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LIFE EXPECTANCY DOUBLES 

A baby born in the U. S. today has 
an even chance of living to the age 
of 68. This is twice the life expec- 
tancy of a baby born when George 
Washington became president. 
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n-the-Ground Wheat Loans Planned 





LIMITED “‘DISTRESS’”’ PROGRAM 
WILL APPLY IN FIVE STATES 





Loan Wheat Expected to Be Stored in Warehouses Pre- 
viously Declared Ineligible Because of 


Alleged Conversions 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced that it would grant price 
support loans on wheat stored on the 
ground. 

The “distress” wheat loans will be 
made at 80% of the official price sup- 
port level, which is 90% of parity, and 
they will run for 90 days. USDA 
said that the limited loans will be 
made to wheat farmers in designated 
areas of five states where regular 
storage facilities are not available 
and where it is feasible to store wheat 
on the ground or in temporary struc- 
tures during the summer months. 

The loan program applies only to 
selected counties in the five states 
of Colorado, Nebraska, Texas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas. The counties which 
will be eligible will be selected by 
state Production anid Marketing Ad- 
ministration committees. 

Under the Brannan administration 
of USDA, the on-the-ground loan 
program was available to wheat farm- 
ers everywhere at 75% of the then 
going loan level with the same 90 day 
limit, but the Brannan program did 
not hold the farmer responsible for 
either quality or quantity. The Ben- 
son on-the-ground loan program 
makes the farmer responsible for 
quantity and quality. 

During the 90-day period of the dis- 
tress loan, farmers will be expected to 
provide adequate on-farm storage 
facilities or to obtain approved com- 
mercial storage, USDA said. They 
will then be able to take out a regu- 
lar price support loan at 90% of 
parity, replacing the temporary loan. 

If farmers obtain suitable storage 
facilities and take out the regular 
price support loans later, the regular 
loans will be made on the basis of 
quantity and condition of the wheat 
at the time. If they fail to obtain 
adequate permanent storage and de- 
liver their wheat in satisfaction of the 
distress loan, settlement will be made 
on the basis of the quantity and 
quality of the wheat delivered at 
that time. 

If at going market prices the wheat 
delivered more than satisfies the dis- 
tress loan and interest, the farmers 
will receive payment for this differ- 
ence. If, on the other hand, the wheat 
delivered fails, at current market 
prices, to cover the distress loan obli- 
gation, the farmer will be obligated 
to pay the difference to CCC. 

The real meat of the USDA pro- 
gram is that the agency has decided 
to forgive and forget alleged cases 
of conversion or improper handling 
of government grain by warehouse- 
men. Where those charges were made, 
the warehouses were declared ineli- 
gible for participation in the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement. 

Now, with a squeeze on storage 
space for wheat at time of harvest, 
USDA has seen fit to grant an am- 
nesty to those warehousemen—those 
who are seen as unconscious victims 
of purchases of converted government 


grain—and their houses will be eli- 
gible again to hold loan grain. 

This condition probably can result 
in as much as 10 to 20 million bush- 
els of additional storage space in cri- 
tical storage areas as the wheat har- 
vest progresses. 
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CHICAGO PRODUCTION 
MEN ELECT JULIUS PREP 
CHICAGO — New officers of the 

Chicago Bakery Production Club were 

installed at the regular monthly din- 

ner meeting of the organization at 

the Civic Opera Bldg. here June 10. 
The officers are: Julius Prep, Air- 

port Restaurant, Marshall Field & 

Co., president; Joseph Cryns, Chicago 

Quartermaster Food & Container In- 

stitute, vice president; Arthur H. 

Gardner, Standard Brands, Inc., pro- 

gram chairman; Raymond F. Ma- 

loney, Ekco Products Co., secretary; 
and Henry Solle, American Bakeries 

Co., treasurer. 

More than 50 members and guests 
attended the meeting, and heard 
William Roth, bread production man- 
ager, American Bakeries Co., Chicago, 
tell about the operation and main- 
tenance of ovens in bread production. 
Mr. Roth remarked on the steady im- 
provement in oven efficiency over the 
last several years, and said that far 
fewer BTU's are needed to bake a 
loaf now than earlier. He observed, 
also, the improvements made in crust 
color. He recommended direct heat, 
gas-fired ovens for greater production 
flexibility. 
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GENERAL DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., an- 
nounced that the directors at a meet- 
ing of the Board held June 17 de- 
clared a dividend of 25¢ per share 
on the shares of common stock pay- 
able Aug. 1, 1953 to holders of record 
July 15, 1953, and the regular divi- 
dend of $2 per share on the $8 pre- 
ferred stock payable Oct. 1, 1953, to 
holders of record Sept. 17, 1953. 
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CHICAGO FLOUR MEN SET 
JULY 9 FOR GOLF OUTING 


CHICAGO—The 26th annual out- 
ing and golf party of the Chicago 
Assn. of Flour Distributors is 
scheduled for the Rolling Green Coun- 
try Club, Arlington Heights, IIL, 
July 9. 

A full day of golf, horseshoes, 
elbow bending and good fellowship is 
promised by the golf committee. A 
special blind bogey for early golfers, 
with a $25 prize at stake, is included 
in the list of activities. Luncheon will 
be served at 11:30 a. m., with the 
regular golf and horseshoe tourna- 
ments starting at 1 p. m. 

Members of the golf committee 
are: William Gilbert, Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Don E. Rogers, The North- 
western Miller, Robert F. Schoedler, 








Vanderbilt Flour Co., H. J. Thurber, 
Jr., Hobart J. Thurber Co.; and Ward 
W. Miller, Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Ine. 

According to annual custom, an 
honor man in the group will be re- 
warded at the outing. Oscar F. 
Greiner, Chicago flour broker, has 
been selected to receive the honor 
this year. Lloyd R. Merrill, General 
Mills, Inc., will prepare and read a 
tribute to Mr. Greiner at the outing 
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NEW PRODUCTION CLUB 
ORGANIZED IN MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS The organiza- 
tional meeting for the Northwestern 
Production Mens Club was held at 
the Hasty Tasty Cafe here June 17. 
Of the 53 present, over 80% were 
bakers. An organizational committee 
made up of bakers throughout the 
state and representatives of the Min- 
nesota Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, which had been instrumen- 
tal in assisting bakers in the organi- 
zation of the production club, was 
present. 

Ralph E. Gaylord, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, who had spent con- 
siderable time with the organization 
of the club, acted as master of cere- 
monies. A constitution and by-laws 
were discussed and adopted which 
would limit membership to bakers, 
bakery technicians, bakery equip- 
ment engineers and other allied 
trades actively engaged in selling or 
servicing products used in the pro- 
duction of baked foods. 

H. W. Wortman, vice president and 
production superintendent of the 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
was elected president of the organi- 
zation. Ray Wuollet, Wuollet’s 
Bakery, Minneapolis, was elected vice 
president, Rudolf Harder of the 
Dunwoody Baking School was elected 
secretary-treasurer and EF. W. Scharf, 


bs ; 





H. W. Wortman 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
named program chairman. 

In addition to the above-named of- 
ficers the executive committee was 
set up to include the last retired 
president, one baker member and one 
allied member to be appointed by the 
president. As his first act as head of 
the newly organized club, Mr. Wort- 
man appointed Mr. Gaylord and Bert 
Jassoy, Regan Brothers Co., Minne- 
apolis, as executive committee mem- 
bers. 

A vote of thanks to the organiza- 
tional committee and Mr. Gaylord 
Was unanimously approved by the 
bakers attending this initial meeting, 
who indicated their desire to become 
charter members of the organization 
whose membership is expected to 
reach 100 in the near future. 

The first meeting of the new group 
will be held next fall. 








BISCUIT PLANT DEDICATED—The National Biscuit Company began the 
formal dedication of its huge new Chicago bakery, the “largest and most 
modern biscuit and cracker bakery in the world,” June 9. Occupying 12 acres 
of a 45 acre site, the plant was completed at a cost of 20 million dollars and 
is capable of producing 167 million pounds of crackers and cookies a year. The 
bakery will employ approximately 2,400 persons, It required more than two 
years to build and is designed to utilize the most modern production and pack- 
aging techniques. The building is more than a fifth of a mile long, featured by 
a well-proportioned 10-story tower which fronts on Kedzie Ave, and contains 
storage facilities for raw materials. Here are housed 93 huge steel storage 
bins with a total capacity of 115 carloads of materials, mainly flour and sugar. 
Over 200 freight cars and many hundreds of trucks stream into the bakery 
each month delivering an average of 13 million pounds of raw materials every 
30 days. The plant provides a total floor area of 868,000 sq. ft., nearly 20 acres. 
Twelve streamlined traveling band ovens as long as a football field are capable 
of producing up to 650,000 crackers an hour each. 
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The wheat variety test plots, located on the Uhimann Shown in the picture above is a portion of the crowd 
which examined the 
Ponca variety, along with Kiowa, Pawnee and Comanche. 


farm, proved to be an interesting feature of the program 
at the annual Kansas Wheat Field Day, held June 19. 





Steve Vesecky (left), Campbell-Tag- 
gart Associated Bakeries, Inc., Dal- 
las; and L. L. McAninch, president 


of Research Products, Inc., Kansas 
City, pictured during a recess in the 
program of the Wheat Field Day. 
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A quartet of milling friends who believed in beating the heat were, from left 
to right, E. B. Sewell, manager, Willis Norton Co., Wichita; Dan Rhule, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, Kansas City; James G. Dixon, Wichita Flour Mills 
Co., and William Fuerst, Cincinnati. The center picture includes (1. to r.) 
William C. Bowman and his father, William H. Bowman, president of Acme- 
Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis; John H. Parker, former director of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., and now with the Mid-West Barley Improvement 
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1953 Kansas Wheat Field Day 





Shown in the picture above, from left to right, are K. A. 
Powell, Hallet & Carey, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.; John C. 
Davis, assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
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Industry representatives in attend- 
ance at the Field Day travelled far 
to attend the affair. On the left is 


E. E. Kelley, Jr., Lakeland, Fla., 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn., Chicago; and Roger Blessing, 
vice president of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
pausing for a refreshing drink. 


wheat. Of interest were the new 
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principal speaker on the program; Paul Uhlmann, presi- 
dent of the Standard Milling Co., Kansas City; and Jess B. 
Smith, president of the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 


Assn.; Glen W. Hilts, recently retired vice president and director of south- 
western operations for Commander-Larabee Milling Co.; and John W. Cain, 
president, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City. The picture on the right 
includes (left) Fred W. Pfizenmayer, Continental Baking Co., New York; 
Harvey J. Patterson, bakery flour sales department, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; and Arthur G. Hessel, Continental Baking Co., New York. More 
than 500 milling and baking industry representatives attended the affair. 
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Senate Hearings 
on IWA Renewal 
to Open on June 26 


WASHINGTON Senate Foreign 
Relations subcommittee will open 
hearings June 26 on the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement renewal for a 
period of three years with a price 
range of $2.05-$1.50 bu. William 
Langer (R., N.D.) will be chairman 
of the Senate subcommittee. 

It is expected that only govern- 
ment witnesses from the State De- 
partment and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture will appear, but trade 
representatives of the flour and grain 
trades are expected to concur in the 
approval of the document and be 
asked to stand by for formal con- 
currence in the pact approval. 

Within the government, it is now 
said that the chances that the agree- 
ment will be made operative for 
the renewal period of three years 
are not better than 40-60 as West- 
ern Hemisphere wheat prices sag 
below the maximum price level of 
the recommended renewal terms. 


Sales Report 

Meanwhile, USDA reported that 
during the period June 10-16, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 1,802,000 bu. wheat (in- 
cluding wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under 
the IWA against the 1952-53 year 
quotas. The sales included 278,210 
sacks flour (644,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent) and 1,158,000 bu. wheat. 
Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of the quotas for the 
1952-53 year on June 25, 1952, total 
231,189,000 bu. 

The table on page 25 shows sales 
to all importing countries for the 
1952-53 IWA year. Sales by the US. 
are through June 16, and in the case 
of other exporting countries sales 
shown are those recorded by the 
Wheat Council in London through 
June 12. 

On June 15 the department an- 
nounced that IWA sales to the Bel- 
gian Congo could be resumed June 
16. Sales to this territory had been 
temporarily suspended by an an- 
nouncement May 29. 
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JACK D. DEAN, 55, FEED 
GROUP EXECUTIVE, DIES 


KANSAS CITY—Jack D. Dean, 55, 
executive vice president, Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Kansas 
City, died unexpectedly June 22. Mr. 
Dean became ill in his office and was 
taken to a hospital where he died 
shortly after arrival. 

One of the most widely known-men 
in the feed industry, Mr. Dean be- 
came secretary of the Midwest Feed 
association in 1945, a year after it 
was formed by a group of midwestern 
feed manufacturers. He was elected 
executive vice president in 1951. 

Previously he had been in the hos- 
pital supply business in St. Louis. 

Mr. Dean traveled extensively in 
the feed industry and among agricul- 
tural colleges in carrying on the work 
of the association. He was instru- 
mental in organizing formula feed 
conferences at a number of middle 
western colleges and _ participated 
with the college authorities each year 
in sponsoring these events. The as- 
sociation also carried on two other 
yearly meetings which attracted 
large attendance, the agricultural 
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forum held in connection with the as- 
sociation’s annual meeting and a 
three-day feed production school 
held in October. 

During Mr. Dean's service as ex- 
ecutive officer the association also 
took an active part in developing feed 
credit groups in its area. The work 
of the association in labor relations 
a few years ago won the recognition 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and a national award for outstand- 
ing achievement in trade organiza- 
tion work. 

Mr. Dean was recently elected pres- 
ident of the Kansas City chapter of 
the American Trade Executives 





Jack D. Dean 


Assn. He was also a member of 
church and fraternal groups. 

Born in St. Louis, Mr. Dean at- 
tended the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn., and the University 
of Missouri, Columbia, from which 
he was graduated. He was a member 
of the Kappa Alpha fraternity. 

Surviving are his mother, a broth- 
er and three sisters, all of St. Louis. 
His wife, Mrs. Julia Dean, died last 
January. 

Funeral services will be held in 
St. Louis, on June 25. The remains 
are at the Lupton Funeral Home, 
7233 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CITY ALLIEDS 
PLAN JUNE 26 OUTING 


KANSAS CITY—A summer party 
will be held by the Midwest Bakers 
Allied Club in Kansas City June 26. 
Members and guests will play golf 
in the afternoon. This group will 
meet at the club headquarters at the 
Hotel President at 12:30 p.m. before 
proceeding to the course. 

A dinner for members and wives 
will be held at the Saddle and Sirloin 
Club beginning at 6:30 p.m. Special 
entertainment will be featured follow- 
ing the meal. Reservations are being 
accepted at the club headquarters at 
$4 a person. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA BAKERY FIRE 
CAUSES OWNER’S DEATH 


HUGO, OKLA.—An explosion at- 
tributed to escaping oven gases in 
the Hughes Bakery here, early in 
the morning June 21, destroyed four 
business establishments and caused 
losses estimated at around $700,000. 
A. M. Hughes, owner of the bakery, 
was fatally burned and his son suf- 
fered severe burns in dragging his 
father from his apartment above the 
bakery. 














1951-52 Crop Year 
Wheat Movements 
in Canada Climb 


WINNIPEG—Final official figures 
for the 1951-52 crop year show that 
Canada’s exporters and mills moved 
355,825,000 bu. of wheat and wheat 
flour to all destinations. This com- 
pares with 240,960,000 bu. in the 
1950-51 crop season and compares 
with 227,253 000 bu. for the 5-year 
average. The 1951-52 figure included 
51,103,000 bu. in the form of flour. 

British commonwealth countries 
took 162,124,000 bu., including 27,- 
829,000 bu. in the form of flour. The 
U. K. alone bought 127,510,000 bu., 
including 18,765,000 bu. as flour. 
Among the non-commonwealth coun- 
tries, the U. S. was the largest buyer 
and took 38,682,000 bu. of wheat for 
domestic use and milling in bond. 
This figure did not include any flour. 
Next to the U. K. the Philippine 
Islands were the best market for 
Canadian flour with 4,932,000 bu. in 
terms of wheat cleared to that des- 
tination. Venezuela was next with 
imports from Canada equivalent to 
3,164,000 bu. Cuba took slightly more 
than 2,000,000 bu., Italy 2,572,000 bu., 
Syria, including Lebanon, 1,583,000 
bu. and Egypt 1,495,000 bu. in the 
form of flour. 

This information is contained in 
the latest release by the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada _ titled 
“Canadian Grain Exports, Crop Year 
1951-52.” 

Exports of Canadian oats for the 
1951-52 crop year are now officially 
placed at 69,579,000 bu., of which 58,- 
573,000 bu. went to the U. S. Barley 
exports for the crop year totalled 
69,915,000 bu. with Belgium taking 
17,636,000 bu., Japan 15,107,000 bu. 
and the U. S. 10,220,000 bu. Rye ex- 
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ports that crop year amounted to 
6,819,000 bu. with the U. S. taking 
approximately one-third. Flaxseed ex- 
ports of 2,881,000 bu. included 2,390,- 
000 for Belgium. 

Exports of rolled oats and oatmeal 
were equivalent to 1,067,000 bu. in 
terms of oats. A little more than half 
went to commonwealth countries and 
most of this went to the U. K. Malt 
barley exports, expressed in bushels, 
amounted to 3,542,000 bu. while ex- 
ports of processed flaxseed and lin- 
seed oil were equal to 727,000 bu. of 
flax. 








J. R. Danbury 


MANAGER—4J. R. Danbury has been 
appointed manager of the North 
Kansas City mill of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. He has been 
with the company for 30 years and 
prior to his appointment had been 
superintendent of the firm’s Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, mill for the past 12 
years, 





Soy Products May Be Useful 
as Bread Softeners—USDA 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says that pilot 
plant experiments with two ingredi- 
ents of soy flour have shown that 
the ingredients may be acceptable as 
bread softeners. 

These ingredients of soy flour are 
known as gelsoy and soybean whey 
solids. When they are added to flour 
at the rate of 1% of the flour weight, 
they increase bread crumb softness, 
USDA says. Bread made with these 
new softeners is said to retain the 
normal resilience of good bread and 
is not deformed in handling. 

Dr. G. E. Hilbert, chief of the 
USDA Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry, says that gel- 
soy improves the dough, thereby mak- 
ing commercial baking equipment 
more efficient. 

Gelsoy, according to the USDA 
statement, is recovered from soy flour 
after washing the flour with alcohol. 
Soybean whey solids are water- 
soluble fractions extracted so that 
they contain minimum amounts of 
protein. 

The reported properties of these 
ingredients were discovered by Dr. 
Cc. W. Offelt and coworkers at the 
Northern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory at Peoria, Ill. 

In issuing this information, USDA 
gives semi-official recognition of the 
reported demand by consumers for 


soft bread, saying in part that “the 
discovery may help meet consumer 
and baking industry demand for soft 
bread.” 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PILLSBURY BOARD MEETING 

CLINTON, IOWA — The board of 
directors of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will 
conduct a regular meeting here July 
6-7, it was announced by Clyde Hen- 
drix, vice president, who heads the 
company’s feed division headquar- 
tered in Clinton. Board members who 
will attend the Clinton meeting are: 
Philip W. Pillsbury, John S. Pillsbury, 
J. I. Beatty, Edward B. Cosgrove, 
Paige Lehman, Howard W. Files, 
Paul S. Gerot, B. J. Greer, Clyde 


Hendrix, Clive T. Jeffray, Rogers 
C. B. Morton, Stanley Partridge, 
Harry C. Piper, Dr. Samuel N. 


Stevens, and R. J. Keith. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER GOLF EVENT 

VANCOUVER—For the tenth year 
the team made up of grain men 
walked off with the shipping trophy 
at the 24th annual Vancouver Mer- 
chants Exchange golf tournament 
held recently at the Vancouver Golf 
& Country Club. Low gross winner 
was Gordon Smith, Anglo Canadian 
Shipping Co., while D. Mikkleson, 
Kerr Gifford & Co., was runner-up. 
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JUMP ON WHEAT MARKET DROP 
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FLOUR BUSINESS TAKES BIG 





large Amounts of Family and Bakery Flour Booked Fol- 


lowing Sharp Price Break—Trade Slows 
Again After Upturn 


Sales of both family and bakery 
flour took a big jump last week fol- 
lowing the sharp drop in the wheat 
market. Business slowed again, how- 
ever, after wheat prices made their 
reversal, 

Spring wheat mills’ sales last 
week averaged 540% of five-day cap- 
acity, compared with 27% the pre- 
vious week. Southwestern mills’ sales 
averaged 301% of capacity, compared 
with 60° the week before. 

The big increases in sales percent- 
ages reflected heavy bakery flour bus- 
iness during the early part of the 
week. There also was a large amount 
of business in major brands of fam- 
ily flour as buyers were offered pro- 
tection on advances totaling 50¢ 
from the market low. 

Much of the bakery flour buying 
was done by independents. 

Reports from the Southwest noted 
that bakery chains bought rather 
sparingly but that there was sub- 
stantial buying by independent bak- 
ers. Many independents took fair 
amounts to cover needs for 90 to 120 
days and some for 60. 

Spring wheat bakery flour sales 
extended coverage of a large number 
of accounts through July, with in- 
dividual sales ranging up to 20,000 
sacks. Family flour was booked for 
90 to 120 days ahead. 

There was a large amount of bus- 
iness in the central states, mostly in 
hard winters but also in springs and 
soft winters and family flours. Soft 
wheat millers reported a good week 
for cake flour sales. In the Pacific 
Northwest, business was reported im- 
proved, with some sales to the Phil- 
ippines. 

From eastern Canada it was re- 
ported that Egypt had postponed neg- 
otiations for the purchase of 40,000 
tons of flour. From the Pacific Coast 
of Canada, it was noted that Can- 
adian mills had been succes$ful in 
getting part of orders from the Phil- 
ippines for July and August. 

Flour production by U.S. mills last 
week averaged 78° of five-day cap- 
acity, compared with 84% the pre- 
vious week. Output was off in most 
milling areas. (See tables on page 
15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of both family 
and bakery flour bulged for spring 
wheat mills week. Sales aver- 
aged 540° of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 27° the previous week 
and 45° a year ago. 

The heavy end of the bakery flour 
business came early in the week 
when the wheat market made a sharp 
reversal from the June 15. break. 
The sales were general and extended 
coverage of a large number of ac- 
counts through July. Individual sales 
ranged up to 20,000 sacks, and there 
were a large number of 5,000-sack 
purchases. 

Family flour prices were boosted 
three times during the period for a 
total advance of 50¢ sack. Price pro- 
tection was offered-on each advance, 
and the trade purchased its forward 
needs for 90 to 120 days ahead. The 
total amount of family flour busi- 
ness done in the U.S. was estimat- 


last 


ed at between 4 and 5 million sacks, 
but it was not possible to determine 
what portion of it was made up of 
spring wheat flour. 

The heaviest family bookings were 
made starting June 17 and continued 
after a second 20¢ advance was an- 
nounced June 18. 

Backlogs of orders were very low, 
so there was a potential for large 


sales when the market broke and 
then recovered. 
The spring wheat mills’ bakery 


flour business, while large, was of 
course not so large as that of south- 
western mills. 

Production by Minneapolis mills 
last week averaged 80% of capacity, 
compared with 82% the previous 
week and 98% a year ago. Interior 
Northwest mills’ output averaged 
72%, compared with 78% the pre- 
vious week and 94% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, produc- 
tion averaged 74% of capacity, down 
from 79% the previous week and 
95% in the corresponding week last 
year. 

Quotations June 22: standard pat- 
ent $5.8575.90, short patent $5.95@ 
6, high gluten $6.15, first clear $5.46 
@5.75, whole wheat $5.75@5.80, fam- 
ily $6.18@7.45. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour buyers stood on 
the sidelines this week, confused by 
the rapid wheat price fluctuations 
and conflicting market news. Follow- 
ing the heavy booking that took place 
a week ago, sales dropped abruptly 
to low levels when prices bounded up- 
ward, and buyers were not tempted 
again even by a few weak spots in 
wheat values. 

Sales last week averaged 
301% of capacity, which 


about 
reflected 


heavy business done on the first three 
days of the period and only limited 
trade thereafter. The chief feature 
was substantial buying by independ- 
ent bakers and a large volume of 
family flour booked by millers of na- 
tional brands on basis of protection 
against a 50¢ advance in prices from 
the market low point. 

Bakery chains bought rather spar- 
ingly on the good business days. Some 
moderate amounts were bought for 
nearby needs, but there was no for- 
ward booking of consequence. A sub- 
stantial number of independent bak- 
ers took fair amounts to cover needs 
for 90 to 120 days and some for 60 
days. On the whole, the character of 
the trading was most remarkable for 
the fact that it involved a huge num- 
ber of small orders. Big lots were 
missing. 

Some family flour millers did not 
book their customers when the mar- 
ket broke and recovered, but there 
was a huge volume done on national 
brands based on anticipation of a 
price advance of 50¢ a sack. This is a 
customary buying practice at this 
time of year and covers a portion of 
the trade for some time ahead. Many 
other family flour bookings remain to 
be made, however. 

With current values some 28¢ sack 
above the low point reached last 
week, which matched the low of the 
previous year, there is now little in- 
terest on the part of bakers in mak- 


ing commitments. Millers feel that 
some new market development must 


come along before there will be any 
large scale booking. 

Clears continue very scarce and 
relatively high in price, so buyers are 
not plentiful at these levels. There is 
nothing pressing on the market 
either. 

Shipping directions are fair, and 
volume of production has continued 
on about the same basis as in recent 
weeks. Last week’s volume provided 
a little backlog of unfilled orders. 

Compared with a week ago, the 
price basis is about 25¢ higher for 
normal 120-day contracts. Modest 
discounts of around 10¢ are available 
on prompt shipment business. 

Quotations June 22, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.35@5.40, 


(Continued on page 25) 





Wheat Market Break Brings Fair 
Semolina Sales; Trade Slows Again 


Some fair semolina business was 
reported last week on the break in 
the wheat market, but sales slowed 
abruptly again following the upturn 
in the market. 

Most macaroni product manufac- 
turers were said to have stepped into 
the market and covered needs up to 
the time of vacation periods at thei! 
plants. 

Buyers continued to be cautious, 
and the approaching vacation periods 
also resulted in limited buying in- 
terest. 

Prices at which business was done 
last week were about 30¢ lower than 
quotations early this week, and they 
were down about 45¢ from the high 
point of last week. 

Buyers are continuing to watch 
durum crop reports, and they are 
generally booking only immediate or 
nearby supplies until they know more 
about the new crop. The June govern- 
ment preliminary estimate of the 
durum crop was considerably larger 
than last year’s production, but the 
carryover will be small, it has been 
pointed out. 

Meanwhile, growing conditions are 


said to be excellent, although some 
of the early seeded fields have thin 
stand, with heavy growth of weeds. 

Production of durum products last 
week held at a fairly good rate, aver- 
aging 92°% of capacity, compared 
with 95% the previous week. 

Top fancy milling durum was quo- 
ted June 19 at 58¢ over the July fu- 
ture at Minneapolis. Standard semo- 
lina was quoted at $6.85@7 cwt., 
bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis June 19 were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb 
“hoice 2 Amber or better 
Amber or better 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 


or better $2.805 
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DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100%; of the total U.S. durum 





capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per 
eentage of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
June 14-19 11 179,500 165.145 92 
Prev. weel 11 179,500 *172,902 95 
Year ago 11 179,500 235,973 131 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1952-June 19, 1953.. 9,646,361 
July 1, 1951-June 20, 1952 9,989,382 
Revised 
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MILLFEED VALUES 
SHOW DECREASES 


Sharp Declines Noted in Bran and 
Shorts Prices at Major Mar- 
kets; Demand Light 


With demand light, millfeed prices 
dropped off last week at major mid- 
western markets. Bran and standard 
middlings and shorts showed the 
greatest declines. At Kansas City 
values were down $3.50 on bran and 
$7.50 on shorts. At Minneapolis, bran 
prices early this week were off about 
$4 ton from the previous week. 

In addition to light demand, an in- 
crease in offerings was reported. 
Some downward impetus was given 
by improved flour sales. 

In the East, millfeed prices last 
week were steady to somewhat lower 
than a week earlier. 

Formula feed business held to a 
fairly steady level in the Northwest 
last week, although some firms noted 
a downturn in volume and operations 
were cut back by at least one major 
manufacturer. 

The outlook, however, is termed 
good by most concerns, and opera- 
tions were maintained at a steady 
pace five or six days a week, with 
one concern still maintaining seven- 
day production on a 24-hour basis. 

Demand continues to encompass 
practically the whole list of feed 
types except dairy rations, buying of 
which is seasonally light. Poultry 
feeds make up the bulk of the volume, 
with some tendency noted toward ex- 
pansion of concentrates for laying 
flocks, though complete laying feeds 
also are in good call. Turkey growers 
and chick growing feeds are replac- 
ing starters at a faster rate now, al- 
though some starter business con- 
tinues to come in. Hog feed sales are 
holding up well. 

Indications are that business in 
the southern part of the Northwest is 
not as good as farther north. 

The first reaction of this week's 
heat wave on the formula feed bus- 
iness in the Southwest was a lessen- 
ing of demand. Earlier business 
held up fairly well for most mills 
in the area, and production averaged 
mostly five days for the week. But 
during the past few days business 
has slowed down to varying degrees. 

The situation may be more or less 
seasonal, for in addition to the hot 
weather, the expanding winter wheat 
harvest is commanding more atten- 
tion and transportation facilities. This 
is normal at this time of the year 
in areas where heavy grain crops are 
harvested. The heat may improve de- 
mand for formula feed later on, how- 
ever, particularly for cattle feeds and 
to a lesser extent hog and poultry 
feeds. But this may be several weeks 
away. 

Formula feed business showed 
some slight improvement in the cen- 
tral states area during the week end- 
ing June 17, but still left much to be 
desired in total volume, manufac- 
turers said. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 43,216 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 43,072 tons 
in the previous week and 49,867 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
2,382,034 tons as compared with 
2,444,123 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Wheat Prices Shoot Up 
After Drastie Break 


Futures Post Gains Ranging 7'4(@147x¢ Bu. 
in Week; Ground Storage Loans Announced 


Wheat markets last week under- 
went the wildest series of fluctua- 
tions in a number of years, swinging 
up sharply from the low points 
reached June 15 on three successive 
days then turning down again at the 
end of the period. At the height of 
the upward movement prices of fu- 
tures climbed the full 10¢ daily limit, 
matching the limit loss made June 15. 
By June 22, futures prices at Chi- 
cago were up 744 49% from the June 
15 close, Minneapolis futures were up 
134@14% and Kansas City was 7% @ 
10¢ bu. higher. The smaller recovery 
at Kansas City and Chicago reflected 
the rapid expansion of harvest move- 
ment in the Southwest and the im- 
minence of heavy soft red wheat 
movement in the central states area. 
A primary factor in the price turn- 
about was the government's an- 
nouncement that it would support 
prices of wheat stored on the ground. 
Also strengthening the market was 
a good run of flour business, which 
brought millers into the pits to lift 
hedges. Cash wheat prices made 
sweeping adjustments as futures fluc- 
tuated. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
June 22 were: Chicago—July $1.97%- 
14, September $2.0112-%4, December 
$2.0734-2.08, March $2.12%4-2.13%; 
Minneapolis — July $2.25, September 


$2.12%, December $2.14%; Kansas 
City — July $2.04-2.04%4, September 


$2.0834-54, December $2.13%-%%, 
March $2.15%. 
Hedging Pressure Grows 

All during the week the market 
was faced with the job of absorbing 
hedging pressure from the new crop, 
and this occasionally brought set- 
backs. This factor carried prices 
downward more than 3¢ at times in 
the final session of the week. 

In announcing its offer to support 
wheat piled on the ground the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture followed 
the prececent set in 1949 when a 
similar shortage of storage space 
threatened to wreck the effectiveness 
of the support program. Very little 
wheat actually was put into ground 
storage loans, but the availability of 
the program was a big factor in bol- 
stering values. Similar thinking pre- 
vails at present, although some doubts 
about the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram are expressed. USDA plans to 
offer the loans only in the Southwest, 
according to its announcement, and 
some observers say, this would not 
relieve the expected heavy pressure 
of a big soft red wheat harvest in the 
central states. Ground-stored wheat 
will be supported at 80% of the loan 
rate. 

While harvesting progressed at a 
rapid rate in the Southwest, the 
spring wheat region experienced al- 
most perfect growing weather last 
week, and the crop showed marked 
improvement. Some apprehension of 
the possibility of rust damage was 
expressed, however. 

A development of some signifi- 
cance was the report June 22 that 
the Commodity Credit Corp. had 
withdrawn its offerings of wheat 
stocks for sale, both for export and 
domestic purposes. Details were not 
immediately disclosed. 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 17.6 million bushels in the 
week ending June 18, compared with 
11.3 the previous week and 19.8 mil- 
lion for the comparable week a year 


ago. A large share of the movement 
was Commodity Credit Corp. grain. 
At the spring wheat terminals receipts 
totaled the same as the previous 
week, with 1,683 cars at Minneapolis 
and 2,336 cars at Duluth. 

The premium scale on spring wheat 
at Minneapolis underwent a_ sharp 
readjustment as futures markets 
fluctuated greatly during the week. 
The declines in premiums were about 
5@ 6¢ bu. on the various grades. How- 
ever, with changes in the futures, the 
cash wheat prices on June 19 were 
only 1@2¢ bu. lower on ordinary No. 
1 northern spring through 12% pro- 
tein and were up about 4¢ bu. on 13% 
protein and up. 

On June 19 ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring was quoted at 3@9¢ over the 
July future, 12% protein 97 16¢ over, 
13% protein 17@23¢ over, 14% pro- 
tein 184 24¢ over, 15% protein 194 
25¢ over and 16% protein 25431¢ 
over. Average protein content of hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.22% 
and durum, 11.61%. 

Durum wheat premiums were off 
6@7¢ bu. in the same period, but 
with the upturn in the futures the 
net loss on actual selling prices was 
only about 1@2¢ bu. On June 19 
No. 2 hard amber or better fancy 
milling durum was quoted at 544 
58¢ over the July, No. 3 choice amber 
or better at 47@52¢ over, and No. 2 
or better medium durum at 40@50¢ 
over July. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis June 19: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $2.29 ‘ 
12 Protein. 1.35 ‘ 
13% Protein 34 

14% Protein 2.44 

15% Protein 45 

16% Protein 2.5154 @2.57 


1a 2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 

Test weight—1@2¢ Ib. under 58 Ib 

Damage—1@2¢ each 1% 

K. C. Premiums Sag 

Cash wheat prices at Kansas City 
are higher than a week ago when 
prices hit bottom on the _ plunge 
June 15, but the gain over the low 
point is attributable wholly to fu- 
tures, since cash wheat premiums 
continue to sag. Offerings have been 
more liberal each day as the south- 
western harvest area expands north- 
ward, and with storage space tight 
buying interest has not been heavy. 

Mills became better purchasers of 
cash wheat after the heavy flour 
sales made early last week, but there 
has been little or no accumulating 
by other types of buyers. Premiums 
are now on a level that traditionally 
would be regarded as a normally 
safe relationship with futures, so 
any further decline ought to offer at- 
tractions to any owner of storage 
space. 

Receipts at Kansas City grew stead- 
ily during the past week and amount- 
ed to 1,950 cars over the weekena 
Last week's total was about 2,800 
cars for five days. A large portion of 
receipts was ticketed for storage but 
some was for sale. Considering the 
fact that the 1953 crop appears to be 
quite high in protein compared with 
last year, the higher protein basis 
held up well. 

With the July option closing at 
Kansas City June 22 at $2.04, ordi- 
nary new wheat was selling at 3@2'%¢ 
under, 12.50% protein at 1¢ under to 





CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEERLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CCOWT.) 





Flour production in principal manufacturing rea by mill reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of p tion to pacity and to the tetal estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentage 

June 14-19, *Previous June 16-21 June 17 June 18 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 
Northwest 617,133 656,717 792,209 H3S,318 H60,42¢ 
Southwest. 1,067,434 1,043,238 Le tore oi 1,1 1,092.18 
Buffalo 160,433 197,380 56,734 it ' ig i9 
Central and Southeast 169,545 95,028 9.779 67.001 1AM 285 
North Pacific Coast 274,771 O3,S44 OS.44 i1,9 93 

Totals ? ’ SN9.616 ISG.334 \ “ INT.SG 
Percentage of total U.S. output re | v4 i 

*Revised 


Crop year flour production 
Percentag 











of capacity operated ir day week July 1 to - 
June 14-19, Previous June 16-21, June 1 June 1s June 19 Durie 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 195 1952 
Northwest 74 74 95 7 ra) 1GNTOLG84 16. 667.936 
Southwest Ss? s1 ah x s ‘ i ss H1,545,841 
Buffalo 100 108 121 101 97 158,54 Oo4i4 
Central and 8S. E St 9 is 70 69 7,641,101 797,277 
No. Pacitic Coast 76 s1 67 v1 13.S67,S1 14,391,890 
Total 78 4 SS Si s 162.042.7945 163.437,087 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour ‘ “ »-day week Flour o~ at 
capacity output tivits capacity output tivity 
June 14-19 S7.250 06.167 - — 14-19 s ou 1,166 80) 
Previou week S7.2950 213,911 74 FOviow va : ot 0,019 . 
. “ : Year agro Soha 78.519 us 
Yeur ago 140.600 83.204 ® : 
. Two years ago s° 500 0 SNS 74 
Two vear ago 340,600 “O1.N4 8 
. Five-year average & 
Five-year average SS ' 7 
Ten-year average SS Ten-year average sia 
5 . _— *Revised 
60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Principal interior mill ales p ir 
" . * s . i a ‘ o 1 in esota, 1 
City (including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth, St. Paul. North Dakota 
5-day week Flour CH - AC Montana and lowa 
, capacity output tivity 5-day week lout @-ae 
, 9 75 6 NS 
Me 14-19 1 019.7 v S61 ‘ capacity output tivity 
Previous week 1,019,750 SUG 454 s1 June 14-19 46 0 102! O67 4 
Year ago 1,019,250 Si5.N69 of Vrevious week 916,250 ive Ss 78 
Two vears ago. .1,019,250 SOAO7 Na Year aro 4s 7) 13.690 “4 
Five year average v0 Two vears aro 2000 109 & i 
Pen-year average ow Five-year average 74 
PAP 7-_ . = ren-vear average . 6s 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN rhc indy ‘ 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
finia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


5-day week Flour o -a Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity output tivity Washington Mills 
June 14-19 671,400 HO S45 6% )-day week Flour % «10 
Previous week 671,400 95,028 so capacity output tivity 
Year ago . 671,000 629,779 is June 14-19 : 220 000 174.771 i 
Two year igo 71 ou 14 rod ad I’re fou week 230 000 °178 wal i7 
Five-year average 7 Year ago 0 000 170.219 74 
Ten-year average 6% Two years ago 220 000 191.897 as 
*Revised Five-year average St 
BUFFALO Ten-year average ae 
*Revised 
5-day week Flour % - ne 
eapacity output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
June 14-19 159,500 1H0.433 1d June 14-19 133,000 08.000 7 
Previous week 159,500 "497.380 108 Previous week 133.000 "115.803 R7 
Year ago 159,500 556,734 121 Year ago 133,200 t8,123 34 
‘Two yvears ago 159 S00 412,249 97 Two vears aro 1 ooo 104 A i] 
Five-vear average . 101 Five-year average 72 
‘Ten-year average 94 fen-vear averages 7 
Revised Revised 


MILLFPRED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in ton for week ending June 1 and prior two weel together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


-—Southwest*— ra Northwest® —RBuffalot— Combined®*— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 





June 14-21 21,614 1,162,357 12.750 729,908 &.852 189,769 j 1 RY O44 
Prey week $2 t12.8¢ 9.079% { 

Two wks io 12,957 10.07 j 

19: 1,242,473 15,726 711,909 10,709 189.741 iW st 44,12 
1951 1,312,980 12,423 94,664 9.59 161.90 19.31 69.551 
1950 1,250,939 12,949 88,7 1 j 1 ) 5.111 70.930 
1949 1,449,73 1 s 824,759 o.01 14.600 17.4 794,211 
Five-yr uverage 22, 1,283,696 1 tk6 Hon Ved 9 4H° 19s 4169 j a4 47 170 

*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity +All mill thevised 





basis, and 13% protein at basis to 1¢ Export bookings picked up last 
over. The 14% protein premium was’ week with the sale of five cargoes 
24 3¢ over. of wheat to India. This was wheat 

The approximate range of cash purchased from CCC, and spot white 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 19 wheat was selling around $2.37. India 
is shown in the accompanying table: buying was for quick shipment. New 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.05 @2.30 crop wheat for July-August shipment 
No. 2 Dark and Hara Uh @e e's was quoted around $2.20% 2.21 bu. 
No. 3 Dark ane are 2.03 W2.29% . . 

oa. a Shaeat mad Phare 202 mw22sy but most activity is centered around 
No. 1 Red 


2.01%%219% spot shipment. Crop conditions are 


No. 2 Red . 2 00% W2.101 
sin, 3 Shed 199% @ 2.09 exceptionally good, and a bumper 
No. 4 Red 1.98% @2.08 crop has been forecast. Export out- 


At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was selling June 22 at 
$2.29%4 42.30% bu., delivered Texas 
common points. Very little wheat is 
being offered. The harvest movement 
is over in Texas and is expected to 
be over in Oklahoma this week. 


lets are confined to India and Japan. 
Japanese buyers are not interested, 
especially on the recent declines. They 
will be interested for shipment in the 
first quarter, but the sharp declines 
in wheat market have taken the edge 
off their buying. 
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WASHINGTON — After prodding 
by export trade and congressional 
leaders the Commodity Credit Corp. 
this week withdrew its stocks of 
wheat for export and domestic sale 
under the provision of GR 212 until 
further notice. CCC stocks, however, 
will continue to be available for ex- 
changes of given quality or location 
for wheat at a different location or 
quality. Wheat which has deteriorated 
or is otherwise unstorabie will also 
be available for purchase. 

It is expected that this suspension 
of sales will continue through the 
peak of the winter wheat crop har- 
vest—-through the end of August, 
at least. 

Export trade leaders who recently 
conferred here with Senate agri- 
cultural leaders are believed to have 
advised them to get CCC out of the 


wheat market as a_— constructive 
price measure during the harvest. 
At the same time those leaders ex- 


pressed the opinion that the govern- 
ment-to-government handling of the 
Pakistan wheat aid measure would 
not be helpful to the wheat market 
and asked that some methods be de- 
vised whereby the deal could be han- 
dled through commercial exporter 
channels. 

The grain trade is not unanimous, 
however, on the withdrawal of CCC 
from the market. Southwestern opin- 
ion is in part opposed to this move, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CCC Halts Wheat Sales for 
- Both Export, Domestic Use 


saying that it cannot make any sub- 
stantial difference in the market. This 
is true in the domestic market since 
CCC is definitely priced out of the 
market under the statutory sales 
price. 

There is some evidence to support 
the southwestern market opinion since 
there is relatively little export busi- 
ness available as buyers are waiting 
out the official action on ratification 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. Further sales of wheat and oth- 
er commodities are stymied by the 
foreign anxiety over the USDA sales 
policy on its surplus. stocks. 

In the last analysis the bearish 
facts of statistics cannot be ignored. 
A huge soft red wheat crop is about 
to be harvested with old crop supplies 
still in the CCC inventory. 

CCC Wheat Sales 

WASHINGTON — Sales of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. wheat in the 
week ending June 19 totaled 377,288 
bu. at Minneapolis and Chicago. In 
the previous week sales of wheat by 
all CCC offices totaled 967,816 bu., 
most of which was for export and 
the balance mainly wheat not suit- 
able for storage. Wheat sales through 
June 12 this crop year totaled 48,- 
360,762 bu., compared with 130,574,- 
O88 in the same period the year be- 
fore. 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





WASHINGTON — The last straw 
needed to break the back of private 
export trade in world markets may 
have been contained in an amend- 
ment offered by James G. Fulton (R., 
Pa.) to the mutual security authori- 
zation bill. This measure, approved by 
the House after debate, provides that 
Commodity Credit Corp. agricultural 
surpluses are to be substituted in 
kind for monetary aid to nations 
participating in the Mutual Security 
Administration programs. 

The Fulton amendment creates an 
MSA-CCC trade axis which, if pressed 
to the limit, would establish that 
combination as an overall dynamic 
instrument of world trade in the 
hands of an aggressive MSA admini- 
strator. 

The Fulton amendment should find 
eager advocacy in the Senate, par- 
ticularly from Karl Mundt (R., S.D.), 


Milton Young (R., N.D.), Allen J. 
Ellender (D., La.) and James O. 


Eastland (D., Miss.), all of whom are 
sponsoring bills which in another 
manner would place CCC agricultural 
surpluses on the bargain counter for 
various methods of exchange, mainly 
for sale on the basis of soft foreign 
currencies. 

The amendment, as stated by Rep. 
Fulton, says: “It is the intention of 
Congress, where feasible under this 
act, that the act shall be so ad- 
ministered that surplus foods, grains 
and commodities now or hereafter 
held by the U.S. government shall be 
substituted for other forms of econ- 
omic aid specified in this act, and 
shall be paid for out of funds herein- 
after authorized.” 

Private trade in the amend- 
ment an intention to provide for aid 
in kind rather than in dollars, thus 
inadvertently or otherwise excluding 


sees 


By John Cipperly 





U.S. exporters from world commodity 
commerce. 

The congressional farm bloc op- 
position to foreign aid, either in the 
MSA funds or in the International 
Wheat Agreement, centers around 
the condition that the appropriations 
were chargeable to domestic farm 
programs—-the CCC rather than to 
foreign aid. The farm bloc people 
on Capitol Hill contend that where 
federal funds are used to finance agri- 
cultural exports to foreign nations 
they become a charge against foreign 
policy rather than against the dom- 
estic farm programs, despite the fact 
that these funds are primarily used 
to move surpluses piled up as the re- 
sult of defaults under price support 
programs. 

In the House debate on the Fulton 
amendment this condition has never 
been more clearly stated than in the 
dialogue between Rep. Fulton and the 
minority house agricultural leader, 
H. D. Cooley (D., N.C.). Mr. Cooley 
asked Mr. Fulton if the CCC invest- 
ment of more than 3 billion dollars 
might not well be used in connection 
With the defense program. He said: “‘I 
opposed the amendment on former oc- 
casions because it was charged to 
agriculture rather than to the nation- 
al defense. Wherever feasible, the 
President should use this money to 
buy up surplus commodities for these 
countries.” Mr. Cooley then went on 
to state that the Fulton amendment 
“charges this to national defense 
rather than to agriculture.” 


Surplus Commodities Emphasized 


Mr. Fulton responded: “That is 
right, so it does not make the agri- 
culture program a give-away pro- 
gram. The surplus is purchased by 
MSA and then we sell it to other 


countries who are the recipients. We 
simply say that surplus commodities 
shall be emphasized and substituted 
in economic aid alone and not mili- 
tary aid wherever feasible.” 

Rep. John M. Vorys (R., Ohio) at- 
tempted to head off the Fulton 
amendment in an explanation that 
the existing provisions of the MSA 
law require that MSA _ purchase 
through its funds surplus agricultural 
U.S. commodities. 

Cleveland M. Bailey (D., W. Va.) 


urged that coal be included as a 
commodity in the definition in the 
bill. 


W. R. Poage (D., Texas) said the 
Fulton amendment could do no harm 

that it could not stand in the way 
of any proper disposal of surplus com- 
modities. “Let us not pay twice,” he 
said, “for any article which can be sup- 
plied from what we have in stock.” 

The MSA _ economic-military aid 
bill has not reached the Senate, but 
the Fulton amendment is seen as a 
tempting morsel for the northwestern 
Republican-Southern Democratic 
clique which has already sponsored 
bills in the upper chamber which 
would make available anywhere from 
1 to 3 billion dollars worth of surplus 
U.S. agricultural commodities through 
MSA on soft terms, which would pre- 
vent the commercial export trade 
from participation. If this method of 
distribution was in any degree suc- 
cessful it could undermine the _ re- 
maining fragments of world commerce 
in these commodities which the com- 
mercial exporters here and abroad 
promoted or stimulated. 

The argument is heard here that a 
new concept of MSA is contemplated. 
Under it, MSA would be transformed 
from an administrative agency, de- 
signed to expedite the flow of U.S. 
goods, products and commodities 
through private trade channels into a 
functional operation in combination 
with the CCC, 


MSA a Sales Agency 


Briefly, what the Fulton amend- 
ment would do is this: It would 
make MSA the sales agency—the dis- 


tributive vehicle—for CCC, to the ex- 
tent that CCC surpluses were avail- 
able. Heretofore, MSA or its pred- 
ecessor agency, Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration in the case of 
agricultural commodities as re- 
quired by the law—authorized for- 
eign nations to buy U.S. commodities 
in surplus in this country. ECA and 
MSA, through procurement authori- 
zations, advanced money to the for- 
eign nations with the only qualifica- 
tions that they must buy U.S. com- 
modities. Only in rare instances did 
they authorize offshore procurement. 
When the foreign nations spent the 
funds authorized, they bought through 
commercial export channels. 

Fulton's amendment would not only 
erase existing conditions, wherein the 
private commercial export trade han- 
dies U.S. agricultural surpluses, but 
would, through clear congressional 
fiat, put MSA into business in a big 
way as the distributing agency of 
CCC in world markets. 


Private Enterprise Threat 

The Fulton amendment is danger 
to private enterprise written in big 
bold capital letters. 

In the Senate there is an organized 
bloc not unsympathetic with the prin- 
ciples involved in the amendment. It 
charges off to foreign aid the cost 
of disposing of agricultural surpluses 
which have been built up under the 
rigid 90% price support program, 
and it seems to provide a method of 
disposing of surpluses without any 
further appropriation of new money 
at this session of Congress. The lat- 
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ter supposition rests upon the doubt- 
ful argument that since CCC owns 
these stocks, taken under price sup- 
port program defaults, they are al- 
ready paid for and consequently the 
U.S. as a good Christian nation can 
freely give them away since we do 
not have use for them. 

Against this argument is the fact 
that CCC has a legislative authoriza- 
tion to borrow up to 5 billion dollars 
from the U.S. Treasury to pay for its 
price support operations when it is 
compelled to take over commodities 
under loan on which the farm pro- 
ducer defaults. The 5 billion dollar 
borrowing power limit can be replen- 
ished each year when CCC goes to 
Congress and submits a statement 
of costs. If approved, Congress then 
authorizes the treasury department 
to cance] the notes issued by CCC 
and to renew the borrowing power 
of that corporation. 

In the Pakistan aid measure, which 
is a give-away deal of 37 million 
bushels of wheat, the bill as already 
passed by the Senate very precisely 
provides that the Congress is auth- 
orized to restore CCC borrowing auth- 
ority to the extent that it is re- 
duced through delivery of its stocks. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXAS BROKERAGE ADDS 
STERWIN REPRESENTATIVE 


DALLAS, TEXAS -— The appoint- 
ment of Page Johnson to the staff of 
Blaine Thompson Brokerage Co., Inc., 
here, as sales representative handling 
the products of Sterwin Chemicals, 





Inc., of New York, has been an- 
nounced by Peter V. Metcalf, vice 


president and manager of the Dallas 
organization. Mr. Johnson will work 
under the personal direction of Mr. 
Metcalf, with headquarters in Dallas. 

The Thompson firm has been ex- 
clusive sales representative for Ster- 
win in the southwestern states of 
Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Colorado since July, 1941. Mr. John- 
son’s appointment was _ necessitated 
by Sterwin’s expanded activities in 
serving the animal feed industry with 
vitamin feed concentrates and other 
products for animal nutrition, as well 
as its products for other industries, 
according to P. Val. Kolb, Sterwin’s 
president. 

The company’s most recent de- 
velopment is a complete flour matur- 
ing and bleaching service, known as 
the Hy-kure method, which provides 
millers with an “easy, accurate and 
economical” procedure for producing 
high-quality flour. 





Page Johnson 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Xo OFFERS 


HY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 


ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 


For information on our — maturing 
and bleaching service . . . write direct to: 











oats Cewnt Chemitala. 


8 WEST 9th ST, KANSAS CITY, MO 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








es edd ? 
Golden Loat” ms 00: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








GARLAND MILLS 


INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, lac. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


~~ ar 


aS) 


Cotton and Burlap av 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., INE. 
KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 


fal 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 


High Low Close Close 
June June 
9, 16, 
1953 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Ine. 33% 26 26 26% 
Allis-Chalmers 56% 40% OY 48% 

Pfd. $3.25 >: a 56% 100 56% 
Am, Cyanamid, 

Ptd. ba . 138% $$127% Wi% li% 
A-D-M c mm 60 35 35 36% 
Borden as oe 54%, «=A 
Burry Bis. Corp. 5% 3% 4% 
Cont. Baking Co. 25 17 ZU 22%, 

Pfd. $5.56 .. 99 91 91% 91 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 79% 66 69 69 

Pfd. $7 : 186 161 161 162 
Cream of W heat 29%, 2 264% 26% 
Dow Chemical 119% «34 34 35% 

Pfd. $4 A 118% 96 96 96 
Gen. Baking Co 16% 13 13 13% 

. 2 eee 162 148 149 149 
Gen. Foods € orp. WH 10% 5Is% «OIMKH 

Pfd. $3.50 .. 105 BRI, 89 BRI, 
Gen. Mills, Inc.. 65% 52% 53% 52% 

Pfd. 3%% . 244% 106 106% 106 

5% Pfd. cd ae 114 114% 114 
Merck & Co. 39% 18% 19 19 

Pfd. $3.50 .... 101 80% 82% 83 

Pid. $4. 111 94 94%, 4 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 38 29%, 345% 35 

Pfd. $7 ; 1845, 160 162 160 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 39 31 33% 34 

, Se 166% 964 96% 98 
Proc. & Gamble. 80 60%, B% > 
Purity Bak. Corp. 37% 27% 34% 335 
Quaker Oats Co. 48 26 26 26% 

Pee, O68 ....... 160 131% 133 13th, ‘ 
Ralston Purina 

Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 103 27 89 87% 
St. Regis P. Co.. 23% 11% 20% 20% 

Pid. $4.40 ..... 96 89 92 92 
Std. Brands, Inc. 29 21% 26% 2%% 

Pfd. $1.50 .... 96 80'4, 82 82% 
tsSterling Drug 416% 33 33 83% 

Pid. $3.50 .... 101% 87 87% 87% 
Sunsh. Bise., Inc. 70% 56 684% 6% “4 
United Biscuit 

of America . 37% 29% 35 35% 

Pfd. $4.50 -. 109 101 102 102 
Victor Ch. Wks... 34% 24%, 26 26% 

Pfd, $3.50 .. 100% 89 90 90 
Ward Bak. Co. . 24% ee 22% 22 

Warrants “a oy, 6% 8 9% 

Pfd. $5.50 . 116% 98 9%, 100 

Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 13% 15 


tSafety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Ine. > 16% 18 
+Standard Milling Co. 9%, 10% 

+Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals Ine, 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded June 16: 


Bid Asked 
Great A&P Tea Co. . 148 150 
Great A&P Tea Co., 8 Pid. 133% 134% 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A” 10% 11%, 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York ae ny, 19', 
Horn & Hardart Co rp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. . 101% 102% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 143 147 
Novadel-Agene 22%, 23 
Omar, Ine. , 18% 19%, 
Wagner Baking Co. : T% ® 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 167 ill 
——_— 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
June June 
5, il, 
1953 1953 1953 
Canada Bread, 
Pid. B dt 16 49 7 
Can. Food Prod.. 4 2.50 3. $.30 
J ria, 5 8 8% 
Catelli Food, A 19 17 17% i% 
A weseceee 234% 28% 23% 23% 
Consol. Bakeries 9% 7 i% i’ 
Federal Grain . 17 M4 17 15% 
Ptd. . 26 24 25% 25 
Gen. Bakeries 6.00 4.90 5% 5% 
Lake of the Woods 33% 29% 29% 29! 
Pid. 144 138 140 110% 
—— L eaf Mik. 9 6% 7% x 
Pfd. ° 90 80 90 90 
Ogilvie F lour ae 29% 30 30% 
Toronto Elevs. 14% «12% 12%) « 12% 
United Grain, A 18 7 17% 17% 
George Weston 32 264% 31 30% 
Pid. 444% 96 91% 9 95, 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 

Bid 
3.00 


Asked 


Canada Bread 3.00 


Can, Bakeries il 12 
Can, Food Prod., Pfd. 53% 60 
Inter City Bakeries 10% 

Inter. Mig., Pfd.* 81, 87 
McCabe Grain, A 11% 12% 
Mid Pacitie Grain 11 11Y% 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 145% ; 


Reliance Grain 20 


Standard Brands . 267%, 26% 
*U.S. funds. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








IOWA FEED MILL FIRE 
EARLY, IOWA—A loss estimated 

at $7,500 was caused to the feed 
grinding department of the Early 
Co-operative Grain Co. here when 
fire swept through part of the plant. 
Everett Hemer operates the mill and ¢ 
manager of the company is C. R. 
Grinyer. 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS”) e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 














DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Derton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 








ARNOLD 


~~ = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





















better bags 
for over 100 years 


CHASE Bac company 


W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, I 












ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


QP 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 





THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e . CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HO®DERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Hl. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











for ALL your four. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, til. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 





Flours and Grain 
| D.R.Fisner,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











FOR OUATITY FLavOR AMD ECONOMY 
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and Future Outlook Examined 


By G. N. VOGEL 


Undoubtedly, one of the most im- 
portant postwar factors in the Can- 
adian flour export business has been 
the increased participation by smaller 
mills, particularly the members of 
the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. In the 
years immediately after the war it 
would indeed have been rather diffi- 
cult for you to avoid this export bus- 
iness, even if you had so wished. It 
practicaly sat on your doorstep with 
a letter of credit clutched in its hand. 
Many of you, however, must have 
wondered and worried at the time as 
to how matters would work out for 
you when times became more normal. 
You should be gratified, I think, at 
the success which you have had in 
maintaining and even improving your 
position in recent years. 

By and large, I think you will 
agree that your export sales have 
kept up very well. It is important, 
however, that you should visualize 
your present position, and contem- 
plate the future, in the light of the 
over-all export picture for Canadian 
flour, To see the picture in its proper 
light, I shall have to ask you to bear 
with me while we look at some sta- 
tistics. I would like to compare the 
percentage breakdown of our flour 
markets in the 1930's with the posi- 
tion as we find it today. We could 
look back to the 1920's and find a 
much larger annual volume of sales 
than in the 1930's but 1920 is now 
33 years distant and the comparison 
would be too remote and unrealistic. 


Export Distribution 

In the ten years from 1929 to 1939, 
the average annual export of Canadi- 
an flour amounted to 23% million 
bushels in wheat equivalent. I would 
like to repeat that for emphasis— 
23142 million bushels. Of that quanti- 
ty, 10.7 million went to the U.K.—or 
452%. Your next largest market was 
the British West Indies, with 3 mil- 
lion bushels or 134°. Newfound- 
land came third with 1.2 million bush- 
els—5's3‘c. Those were the big three. 
In fact, no other country exceeded 
3424. Countries that we now know as 
large customers either didn’t appear 
at all or only for small quantities. 
The Philippines were 2%; Venezuela 
80, Cuba 5° and so on. 

Now let us examine the postwar 
situation. Because of the abnormal 
conditions which prevailed, there is 
no use in considering the years im- 
mediately following the war. The 
three years 1949-52 should, however, 
be a fair period. During that three 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The accompanying 
article is the text of an address given 
by Mr. Vogel to the members of the 
Ontario Flour Millers Assn. at their 
annual meeting held in Toronto June 
15. Mr. Vogel is chief of the grain di- 
vision, Canadian Department of Trade 
and Commerce. Before entering gov- 
ernment service Mr. Vogel had experi- 
ence of the flour milling business with 
the Soo Line Mills, Lti., Winnipeg 
and he has been of great assistance 
to the industry generally in his official 
capacity. Guests at the meeting were 
members of the Canadian Flour Ex- 
port Committee of which Harry J. 
Dowsett is secretary. Mr. Dowsett is 
also secretary-manager of the OFMA. 
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year period, our average annual flour 
exports were 51.2 million bushels, 
compared, as you will remember, with 
23% million in the 1930's. This great- 
ly increased volume is, of course, en- 
couraging and is the factor that tends 
to make you all happy. Very import- 
ant, however, I think is the percent- 
age breakdown of that 51.2 million 
bushels, as compared with the pre- 
war breakdown which I gave a few 
minutes ago. 

Now, out of the 51.2 million, we 
find the U.K. with 2042 million bush- 
els—or 40%, as compared with the 
prewar 45%. We find the British 
West Indies with 5% million bushels 
—10.7% compared with the prewar 
1312%. Newfoundland now, of course, 
is a domestic market. But, we now 
find the Philippines with 4.7 million 
bushels—or 9.2%; Venezuela with 3 
million bushels—or 5.8%; Cuba with 
2.3. million bushels—or 4.4%. And 
remember the substantial volume 
that these increased percentages rep- 
resent. The Philippines now with 4.7 
million bushels used to be 42 million; 
Venezuela with 3 million used to be 
180,000; Cuba with 2.3 million used 
to be 88,000. Even though the British 
West Indies are reduced in percent- 
age as compared with prewar, never- 
theless, they now take 512 million 
bushels as compared with 3 million 
prewar. 


Of Great Importance 

In my opinion, the increased share 
of our flour exports now being taken 
by these various markets is of the 
greatest importance to us all. In say- 
ing that, I am, of course, not in any 
way belittling the importance of the 
U.K. market. The facts speak for 
themselves. In the period 1949-52, as 
I have stated, that market took 40% 
of our flour exports. With respect 
to that market, however, we are en- 
tering a year of considerable un- 
certainty. As you are all aware, the 
U.K. flour trade will shortly be de- 
controlled. Our Canadian flour mills 
are going to have a very real job 
to do in again promoting the sale of 
Canadian flour brands on a private 
basis in that market. You will all 
have your own opinion as to the suc- 
cess you think you will have. 

I have heard forecasts of complete 
optimism and abject pessimism. I 
think it is encouraging, however, that 
even in the 1930’s 4514% of our flour 
exports went to the U.K. and in the 
1920's, 3612%. Those figures are not 
too far removed from the 40% figure 
of the last three years. Apart from 
overcoming initial difficulties, there- 
fore there appears to be some grounds 
for optimism that we shall be able 
to maintain ‘the percent of our flour 
exports which go to the U.K. I do 
not want to minimize those initial 
difficulties which you are going to 
have, however. I think they will be 
very real but I know that I don't 
have to particularize—you are more 
familiar with them than I am. 

I should perhaps mention specific- 
aly, however, the problem which will 
be created by the U.K. decision to 
subsidize at the bakers’ level the 
loaf of bread made from 80% extrac- 
tion flour. I am told that this sub- 
sidy will make, perhaps, twopence or 
threepence a loaf difference in price. 
There is a wide variety of opinion 
as to the effect this will have on the 
consuming public. Some opinions are 
to the effect that the consuming 
public will so welcome the return of 


a white loaf made from 72% extrac- 
tion flour, that the extra charge will 
be immaterial. Others say, however, 
that the U.K. consuming public is 
now accustomed to the higher extrac- 
tion loaf and will not pay more for 
a whiter loaf. Only time will tell who 
is correct, but there is no doubt that 
the eventual division of purchases by 
the U.K. public will be important to 
you. If the public does concentrate 
its purchases heavily in the 80% ex- 
traction loaf, you each individualy 
will have to decide whether you are 
able to produce an 80% extraction 
flour, or whether you will compete 
for the smaller market for 72% ex- 
traction flour. It may be, however, 
that the trend will be the other way 
and the 72% extraction flour will be 
the big seller. Only time will tell. 
Need New Markets 

I digressed from my statistics, and 
what they show, to deal specificaly 
with the U.K., because of its import- 
ance. Now, however, I would like to 
revert to what I was saying about 
the development of new markets. I 
have tried to show statisticaly the 
growing importance of these new 
markets. If I have one criticism to 
make of the Canadian milling indus- 
try generaly—and I make this with 
utmost respect and in a spirit of 
helpfulness—it is that you have not 
been sufficiently aggressive in de- 
veloping these new markets for your- 
self. The formation of the Canadian 
Flour Export Committee was a most 
important step in the right direction, 
but much remains to be done. I might 
add that the services of Mr. Dowsett 
have been invaluable to that commit- 
tee. The trade commissioners of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce 
have been doing their utmost to as- 
sist you, but, to a major extent, the 
effort must be yours. 

In my opinion, export selling is 
very little different from domestic 
selling—you've got to make calls to 
get results. You've got to know your 
customer. The Department of Trade 
and Commerce can assist you in the 
appointment of your agents abroad, 
but the contact with that agent, and 
the development of business, is your 
own responsibility. I can cite a speci- 
fic example. There is one market 
Where Canadian flour has been sold 
in fair volume—not large—for some 
years. Many Canadian mills have 
agents there and do business there 
from time to time. One Canadian 
miller visited there two years ago 
and he was a small miller, not a big 
one. He found two of the leading im- 
porters there not only interested but 
anxious to buy Canadian flour, and 
since then he has been doing a very 
nice monthly business there. That is 
an example of what I mean. 

Other mills were represented there 

other agents were, presumably, in a 
position to sell Canadian flour there— 
but the man who made the calls and 
developed the contacts is the man 
who is doing the business. You may 
say that miller’s success may be 
only temporary and you may be 
right. 

But the flour export business in 
many respects is “catch as catch 
can.” Markets that are important to 
us one year are inconsequential the 
next, and markets that have not 
bought flour from us for a consider- 
able time suddenly become important 
to us. In maintaining grind from day 
to day and from year to year, none 
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of us can afford to overlook any pros- 
pects, however temporary they may 
be. 

If there is one thought that I 
would like to leave with you today, 
it is to suggest to you that the most 
valuable factor in being  export- 
minded is to be inquisitive. Look be- 
yond the obvious markets in which 
category many of us tend to place 
only the easy or nearby markets. 
Keep on asking yourself—as we do 
in Ottawa—as to where else Cana- 
dian flour could be sold—or where 
else our volume could be increased. 
Study export statistics to see where 
Canadian flour, or any flour, is being 
sold. Any place that buys flour is 
the logical place for you to sell flour. 
Anything that helps you helps the 
Canadian milling industry and the 
Canadian economy. 


A Look at Future 

Having delivered myself of that 
pep talk, now, perhaps, we should 
take a look at the future. I am neith- 
er a prophet nor the son of a prophet, 
and my opinion is worth no more than 
yours, but, by and large, I find my- 
self fairly optimistic for the long- 
term trend. In the short-term, many 
disturbing factors can upset the pic- 
ture—as, for example, the selling of 
private brands again in the U.K.— 
but, in the long-term, I think the 
export outlook for Canadian flour is 
good. The very fact that we have 
suceeded in averaging 51 million 
bushels a year in the period 1949-52, 
during which we have heard the con- 
stant cry of dollar shortage, is, in 
itself, a very encouraging sign. The 
dollar problem is at least stabilized 
and gives some hope for gradual im- 
provement. 

There are also other encouraging 
signs. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 
continues to report on the increasing 
difficulty of conditions in the food 
deficit areas of the world. You are 
all aware of the tremendous quanti- 
ties of wheat and flour, and barley, 
which Canada has sold to those na- 
tions of the world which have hereto- 
fore been considered as rice consum- 
ers. For the first few years after the 
war, many people considered the rice 
shortage as a temporary problem and 
one that would adjust itself in a 
short time. 

It now appears very certain, how- 
ever, the rice shortage will prevail 
for a long time to come. You may 
have read that present world rice 
production is back to prewar levels, 
but the locale of that production has 
been radicaly changed. In Asia, where 
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the rice is so badly needed, there has 
been a decrease in production. World 
production is now equal to prewar 
world production only because of the 
substantial increases in parts of the 
world other than Asia. In the period 
1934-38, Asia's average annual produc- 
tion of rice was 145 million tons. In 
1951, this had fallen to 140 million. 
But in 1951, North American rice 
production was 2'2 million tons as 
compared with prewar 1.2 million 
tons, and in 1951, South American rice 
production was 2.9 million tons as 
compared with 1.8 million prewar. So 
you readily see where the increases 
have taken place. 

Increased rice production in North 
America, however, still leaves the 
starving Asian population millions of 
tons short and they remain as a tre- 
mendous potential market for your 
flour. You must remember also that 
even if Asian production of rice now 
were equal to prewar, there would 
still be an ever-increasing deficit 
because of the increased populations. 
In 1937, the Japanese population was 
estimated at 70 million; in 1951, the 
estimate was 84 million. In 1937, the 
Indian population was 304 million; in 
1951, the estimate was 362 million. 
In 1937, the Indonesian population 
was estimated at 65 million; in 1951, 
77 million. I realize full well that 
not all those countries can now be 
considered as flour markets but the 
population facts are still basic to the 
whole situation and point to a large 
potential demand for your products. 
As Ontario millers you may think 
that Far Eastern markets are only 
of interest to West Coast mills, but 
this is not so. Much wheat and flour 
has gone from eastern Canadian ports 
to many of those markets. And, in 
any event, as I said earlier, anything 
that helps any Canadian mill in any 
market helps you because, to that ex- 
tent, you have the opportunity to 
service other markets which are more 
convenient to you. 

Matter of Concern 

There is one factor in the present 
flour export picture, however, which 
I must admit worries me. I am con- 
cerned about the high percentage of 
our flour exports which consists of 
flour milled from No. 5 wheat. We all 
remember how the trend started. Be- 
cause of the frosted crop of 1950, 
No. 5 wheat was virtualy the only 
grade we had and it was a case of 
selling flour milled from that grade 
or not selling at all. The tough and 
damp crop of 1951, also tending to- 
wards low grades, did not help the 
situation. And so we have developed 
substantial markets for flour milled 
from No. 5. wheat. 

But, by and large, the market for 
Canadian flour and the reputation for 
Canadian flour throughout the world 
has been based on quality and I think 
that we are reaching the point where 
we must again put the accent on 
quality. As you know, from a normal 
crop, we do not obtain a large quanti- 
ty of the lower grades of wheat. We 
hope we will have crops of normal 
grades in the future and we must all 
start again to remind our customers 
of the quality of Canadian flour. You 
will have seen the pamphlet recently 
issued by the Canadian Wheat Board 
and the Department of Trade and 
Commerce which will be distributed 
in English, French and Spanish 
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A PRE-REVOLUTION FLOUR MILL 
on the bank of the south branch of 
the Raritan River at Clinton, N.J., 
writes Robert A. Poteete in the New 
York Herald Trbune has been taken 
over by an art group and is being 
made into the Hunterdon County Art 
Center with as little redecoration as 
possible. 

The huge old five-story stone build- 
ing, which has been burned, flooded, 
remodeled, sold and resold at various 
points in its 200-year history, will 
become an arts and crafts center with 
an auditorium, classrooms, meeting 
rooms, exhibition space and work- 
rooms. 

A fifty-member advisory board of 
the Hunterdon County Art Center, 
Inc., headed by James Marsh, artist 
and craftsman, has taken title to the 
old mill, having bought it from 87- 
year-old Joseph Kreidel for $10,000. 

Mr. Kreidel, who paid $10,000 for 
the mill in the fall of 1928 and 
operated it as a livestock feed-grind- 
ing mill until last summer, will con- 
tinue to live in his two room apart- 
ment in the mill and will be the 
caretaker. 

@ Native of Germany — A native 
of Germany, Mr. Kreidel came to the 
USS. in 1921, and, for a time, operated 
a bakery and lunchroom in New York 
City. He later moved to Washington, 


N. J., where he operated a mill until 
he bought the one at Clinton. 

“There is no known record” writes 
Mr. Poteete, ‘of when the mill, or 
the similar one still in operation on the 
opposite side of the river, was built. 
In 1780, however, one Mahlon Taylor 
advertised both for sale, along with 
other properties, and a store which 
he said had been kept ‘at said place 
for many years.’ 

“The parcel was bought by Daniel 
Hunt, a local justice, and what is 


now Clinton became known as Hunt’s 
Mills. Under the Hunt ownership the 
mill on the west bank went to an- 
other operator. 


“The mill caught fire when most of 
Clinton burned in 1891. And in 1905, 
a bumper harvest brought too much 
grain to the mill. The grain was 
stored in the top two floors, which 
gave way under the weight, and all 


floors collapsed. The town fire engine 
was wheeled up and pumped grain 
out of the millrace where it had 
landed. 
@ Some Charm Lost — ‘Much of the 
charm of the old mill went with the 
gld overshot wheel which was re- 
placed during 1911 by two turbines, 
which lie under the building in a 
channel. 

‘In recent years, the role of the 


old mill has lessened. At “the time 
Mr. Kreidel stopped operations, he 
was grinding only feed and an occa- 
sional batch of cornmeal between the 


huge millstones on the second floor 
of the building. Equipment for grind- 
ing flour had lain idle for many years. 

“The stone walls of the building 
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are covered with a rough-grained 
stucco. Inside, the rebuilders took a 
lesson from the collapse of 1905, and 
put in huge beams and thick, wide 
floorboards. The first-floor flooring is 
warped, a token of the south branch 
of the Raritan which occasionally 
rises a few inches over the first-floor 
level.” 

Mr. Marsh who makes _§hand- 
wrought Early American chandeliers 
at his farm near Pittstown, three 
miles from Clinton, estimates that 
$25,000 will be required to put the 
old building into shape. He describes 
the building as “a natural,” saying 
that the group would do “no more 
decorating than is absolutely neces- 
sary.” 
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& & & THE DREADED WHEAT 
STEM RUST—Canada has developed 
a new variety of wheat—No. C. T. 
186—that is resistant against the new 
form of rust 15-B. The U.S. has de- 
veloped a similar variety, a deriva- 
tive of Kenya wheat. It is noted, 








however, that these new varieties are 
not resistant to other races of rust, 
traces of which have been identified 
in Mexico, and which have been given 
the numbers 139, 49 and 11, and which 
may one day appear upon the Cana- 
dian scene. It looks, then, as though 
the time has come when we have to 
do more research on the nature of 
rust-resistance, on how Nature pro- 
duces these new races of rust, and 
on the chances of us producing va- 
rieties that will resist all races of 
rust. This kind of scientific work is 
called fundamental research. Very 
little of it is being done in this coun- 
try, or anywhere else for that mat- 
ter, but it does seem as though it 
must be the next order on the pro- 
gram. It would seem, then, that either 
governments or private enterprise, or 
both, must somehow allocate more 
funds to enable our talented scien- 
tists to do more fundamental re- 
search work on this most important 
agricultural problem.—H. L. Strange, 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








25 Years Ago: 

James F. Bell announced the for- 
mation of General Mills, Inc., to take 
over the milling properties of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries, and the business and plant 
of the Red Star Milling Co., at Wich- 
ita, Kansas. General Mills, Inc., Mr. 
Bell stated, would be a Delaware 
corporation, with an authorized cap- 
ital of $50,000,000 of preferred stock, 
and 1,000,000 shares of no par value 
common stock. It would control the 
milling properties of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. at Minneapolis, Buffalo, 
Kansas City, Chicago and Louisville; 
the Royal Milling Co., with mills at 
Great Falls, Mont., Ogden, Utah, and 
Pasco, Wash.; the Kalispell (Mont.) 
Flour Mills; the Rocky Mountain 
Elevator Co., with elevators in the 
important wheat producing sections 
of Montana, and the 4,400-bbl. mill 
and 3,000,000-bu. elevator of the Red 
Star Milling Co., at Wichita. The 
combined capacity of the mills con 
trolled by the company was estimated 
at 63,500 bbl. daily. Mr. Bell, presi- 
dent of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
was named president of General 
Mills. The directorate, he announced, 
would include Franklin M. Crosby, 
vice president; D. D. Davis, vice 
president and treasurer; C. C. Bovey, 
president of the Washburn Crosby 
units of Minnesota, Chicago and 


Louisville; F. F. Henry, president of 
the Washburn Crosby unit of Buf- 
falo; Roger >. Hurd, president of 


the Red Star Milling unit of Kansas; 
Harry G. Randall, president of the 
Washburn Crosby unit of Kansas 
City, and J. W. Sherwood, president 
of the new company’s western units. 
50 Years Ago: 

Samuel D. Cargill, associated in 
the grain business at Minneapolis 
with his brothers, William W. and 
James F. Cargill, was dead at West 
Baden, Ind., where he had taken the 
spring waters in an effort to mend a 
long-standing malady. 

Passage by the New York legisla- 
ture of a bill appropriating $101 mil- 
lion for the building of a proposed 
state barge canal system was hailed 
as “the greatest forward step in 
modern transportation.” 

William Clarke Reid of McCon- 
nell & Reid, and James S. Craig of 
R. Hunter Craig & Co., Ltd., both of 
Glasgow, Scotland, made a tour of 
American milling centers and flou: 
markets. Mr. Reid was accompanied 
by his wife. 

A Chicago gentleman offered the 
milling industry a patent mustard 
seed cake product of high nutritive 
and tonic value designed for mixing 
with millfeed. Commenting upon this 
boon, The Northwestern Miller said: 
“Suppose that the new mustard seed 
cake mixture were fed to cattle 
regularly and in sufficiently strong 
doses and as a result should produce 
a choice beef in which the mustard 
were incorporated on the hoof, wha: 
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a saving of time and labor in spread- 
ing mustard on roast beef would be 
accomplished. The familiar but not 
attractive mustard pot would disap- 
pear from the restaurant table for- 
ever and the dispenser of free- 
lunches would be saved an enormous 
item of expense.” 


25 Years Ago: 


Item: “The French generally call 
“mouture a la grosse” the operation 
by which the grain is passed only 
once between the stones. This is a 
crude way now little in use, except 
in country places and in small mills, 
and when bakers have their wheat 
ground a Ja grosse they generally 
pass the flour through sieves in their 
baking house, in order to remove 
the seconds and remaining bran, and 
to obtain the fine flour for their 
best bread.” 


The Minneapolis Millers Assn. 
bought seven carloads of wheat seed 
to be given to farmers whose crops 
had been destroyed by grasshoppers. 
Gov. John §S. Pillsbury of Minnesota 
distributed the seed. 

Sherman, Texas, had five flouring 
mills. 

Item: ‘Wheat, on being ground, 
occupies a larger space than in its 
natural state. Very often 100 parts 
by volume of it will give 66.667 parts 
of fine flour, 33.333 of household, 26.- 
667 of seconds, 8.333 of thirds; 16.- 
667 of middlings, 50,000 of flake 
bran, and 8.333 of pollards, say 200 
parts.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIRACLE 
* 


My youthful throughts did not dwell 
long 
Upon the miracle of bread, 
Or wheat field rhythmed like a song— 
My childish thanks were lightly 
said. 





But when with age I saw a field 
Where ran a lovely emerald fire 
Kindled by April then I seemed 
A part as it burned higher and 


higher. 
In June when fields were spread with 
gold 
Swayed by the ebb and flow of 
wind 


I looked above in search of Him 
With such heneficence in mind 


' searched above and searched below 
Each way held many a valid clue— 
But none that could be snared by 
name— 
How molded, amber wheat seeds 
grew. 


And still I search for that bright 
word 
To name the mystery of the sod, 
But though I search the word is stil! 
Held in the mind of God. 


Maude Rene Princehouse 
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THEY SELDOM THINK OF FLOUR 

OU can’t eat wheat—that is, not unless you 
va some kind of a ruminant, human or ani- 
mal. And in Pakistan it is doubtful if there are 
food cranks of this kind. Why, then, do we not 
send a considerable part of our great gift of 
food in the form of flour, which is only moments, 
not hours or even days, away from a place in the 
hungering stomach? 

The answer to this seemingly superfluous ques- 
tion must be, simply, that when men of govern- 
ment are concerned with wheat their imaginations 
stop short with the bushel measure and its un- 
ground content. If the cause is not mental torpor 
it must be deficient understanding; and if it is not 
deficient understanding it must for some strange 
reason be the harboring of some prejudice against 
flour. 

In no recorded case of recent years has it been 
clear that government agents ever thought of 
wheat in terms of flour, or thought about it suffi- 
ciently. They always have had to be reminded. And 
somehow or other the reminder has often seemed 
to startle them. The idea just simply doesn’t stick, 
even when it registers. 

There is, of course, a current case in point 
such a case, in fact, generally is current. It has 
been necessary for Herman Fakler, vice president 
and Washington representative of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, to go before the wheat-donating 
senators and remind them that wheat isn’t human- 
ly edible until it passes into flour on the way to 
some specific food. There are, of course, other 
arguments, equally obvious and compelling. Among 
them are these: 

Flour millers in the U.S. are equipped to pro- 
duce the kind of wheat flour and other wheat 
products suitable for consumption in Pakistan. 

Millers have the available capacity to produce 
these products for immediate shipment. 

More human food value can be made available 
in a cargo, say, of 10,000 tons of flour or other 
wheat products than in a 10,000 ton cargo of bulk 
wheat. Assuming a flour extraction rate of 80%, 
100 Ib. of such flour would be equivalent in food 
value to 125 lb. of wheat. When 72% extraction 
flour is produced, 140 lb. of wheat represent the 
equivalent food value of 100 Ib of flour. 

A collateral but important beneficial result 
is the retention of millfeed in the U.S. in the 
interest of domestic livestock producers. 

Processing a portion of the wheat in the USS. 
would permit U.S. labor to participate in this 
worthy project. 

Processing a portion of the wheat in the USS. 
would effect a saving of time and transportation 
in Pakistan. Wheat that is consumed in urban 
areas of Pakistan is usually transported to mills, 
processed, and then redistributed to food distri- 
bution and consumption channels. Upon arrival, 
flour can be transported directly to such distribu- 
tion centers for immediate distribution and con- 
sumption. This would eliminate the necessity of 
extra interior transportation in Pakistan, or from 
West Pakistan to East Pakistan, and the charges 
incurred by such additional transportation. 

The immediate need in Pakistan is for human 
food in the urban and especially the heavily popu 
lated areas Such domestic wheat as may he avail 
able in the producing areas of Pakistan is being 
held locally and is not moving freely to the large 
-onsuming areas. Flour can be made available 
for immediate consumption in those large consum- 
ing areas. 

There is ample precedent for working out an 
arrangement between Commodity Credit Corp. 
and the flour millers in the U.S. whereby CCC 
wheat can be made available to the mills, processed 
into flour, and the flour shipped promptly in ac- 
cordance with the directions of CCC. No money 
need be provided for the cust uf processing and 
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packaging the flour. Payment for processing and 
packaging can be made by a credit for the mill- 
feed retained by the miller, and, in part, in the 
form of wheat if further payment is found to be 
necessary. Such a plan can be worked out with Com- 
modity Credit Corp. promptly and effectively in 
such a way as to protect the interests of the U.S. 
government and Pakistan, and to effect the great- 
est possible economy. 

Well, it would just seem to be unnecessary, in 
a great agricultural country like ours, for anyone 
to think of briefing a congressman on these facts 
and representations. But without such reminders 
experience tells us that wheat, iri Washington, is 
likely to lapse from flour and bread—from any 
food form—into a mere statistic. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TINKERING WITH NATURAL LAWS 
ROM an unexpected direction comes editorial 
speculation upon the situation of the flour 

milling industry of this country. A newspaper 
editor in the iron range region of Minnesota, far 
from a flour mill either modern or ancient, ana- 
lyzes some of the salient aspects of the situation 
and points a moral. Room should be made on this 
page of The Northwestern Miller for the whole 
piece, which is taken from the Mesabi Daily News 
of Virginia, Minn.: 

“Ts it strange that American firms which have 
grown to large size and service in the milling of 
flour are turning to other activities, as they de- 
velop programs in diversification, and that many 
small mills find the going so tough that here 
and there they have quietly folded? It is not, when 
the reason for this strange situation in what has 
been generally a rising economy is considered. 

“For many years this nation has been com- 
mitted to aiding agriculture by means of subsidies 
and bounties which have run the gamut of the en- 
tire farm structure. Grains and other commodities 
have been supported in the domestic market at 
high prices, with some companion incentive to 
dumping these foodstuffs in the world outside at 
bargain figures. Or, they have been made avail- 
able through purchases on the cuff, paid for by 
various foreign aid funds, these provided by the 
American taxpayers. 

“Now encouraged and aided by American tax 
funds, the enterprise-minded people of foreign 
lands are erecting flour mills of their own. This 
has been going on for some little time, since it 
has been found cheaper to acquire American grains 
at below par prices, or through medium of Mar- 
shall or Mutual Security device, than to buy the 
processed foodstuff in the U.S. American mills once 
did a great export business, as anyone familiar 
with Duluth or Twin City milling knows 

“Time was when milling was the most pron 
nent industry in this state. Flour mills were com 
mon and they were dispersed so generally through 
out the commonwealth that most any sizablc 
community in an agricultural area had a mill 
and not a few of these grew to considerable size, 
giving employment to hundreds of persons. Grain 
exchanges did a thriving business, as did those 
who owned Great Lakes shipping. But something 
has happened, and it has not been for the best 
perhaps may not be beneficial to U.S. agriculture 
in the long run, for which ostensibly it was done 

“It is a serious thing when peoples and nations 
tinker. {00 much with the natural laws, Thoug. 
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they can be put aside for a time through manipula- 
tions of government, or other conniving forces or 
combinations, they will ultimately prevail to make 
the end result very painful. American flour in- 
terests in big cities and little towns, as American 
taxpayers, have had to foot a big part of the bill 
for the federal machinations and mechanisms 
which are now so grave a threat to their solvency. 

“Americans are supposed to be friendly to 
small business, and to covet for every little estab- 
lishment a chance to grow to larger estate and to 
great well-being as a means of prospering the 
national economy. But in the laws which are en- 
acted and in the policies which are supported 
year after year at the polls, an economic situation 
is gradually evolving which compels bigness as a 
matter of survival, but without much opportunity 
for the small concern to grow big. Subsidies to none 
and a free and equal chance for all, within the 
rules of clean competition, this is what we need as 
a national policy. But where is the beginning to 
be made, now that an exceedingly complex and 
involved federal mechanism flouts all natural 
law?” 

This isn’t the whole perspective of a very com- 
plicated segment of this country’s industrial scene, 
but the iron range editor has caught and sketched 
some striking details, and in particular the somber 
and menacing shadows of government planning 
which escape most of the painters of welfare 
state landscapes. 





BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


THE GREAT GAME OF GIVE-AWAY 
yi trading and all the intricate mechanisms 

of government control have come to their ulti- 
mate absurdity in the agricultural surplus give- 
away program which seems to have been provided 
with a pattern by the US. gift of wheat to 
Pakistan. 

“Let the world’s needy have it” appears at first 
sight to be a simple solution for the wheat surplus. 
But on closer inspection it turns out to be no less 
complicated than all the many devious steps that 
have been taken since government began to in- 
terfere with the established laws of the market 
place. To begin with, the wheat for Pakistan isn’t 
something paid for and charged off. The bill for 
it still has to be met by the American taxpayer, 
who in addition must defray the cost of shipping 
it to its destination. The Commodity Credit Corp. 
must get back what it paid for the wheat if it is 
to be able to go on buying other surplus com- 
modities. 

Dumping will hardly be complained of in the 
case of Pakistan, but if the pattern of this gift 
is to be applied in other cases the dumping accusa- 
tion certainly will be heard; following which the 
full force of international competition will un- 
doubtedly be wheeled into the front lines of world 
trade, with resulting chaos to cartels, agreements 
and state trading of all kinds. Meantime, with 
the giants of state trading locked in mortal 
combat, what would have happened to the surviv- 
ing echelons of private trading? 

For the private trader, by the way, there was 
4 less painful and even a profitable way of feeding 
Pakistan. Since the American taxpayer was stuck 
anyway, it seemed to the grain trade that it would 
have been better to hand over the money and let 
the Pakistani do the buying in the open market. 
The cost to the taxpayer, it is believed, would 
have been no greater, and the transaction might 
have had some effect in holding the price of 
wheat against further catastrophic decline. 

But all these observations doubtless are purely 
academic when pitted against the obvious public 
tendency to over-simplify the problem of surplus 
disposal and when midsummer weather has raised 
so high the sentimental and political temperatures 
uf Washington. 
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F. Morley Vanstone Reelected 
Head of Ontario Millers’ Group 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Northwestern Miller Foreign Office Manager 

TORONTO. A representative gath- 
ering of millers in membership of the 
Ontario Flour Millers Assn. with their 
guests from the Canadian Flour Ex- 
port Committee joined together to 
make a memorable annual meeting 
for the association in Toronto June 
15. 

The directors, instead of a full 
business program, decided to put the 
emphasis on sociability and the idea 
paid off to produce what was de- 
scribed as one of the best meetings 
ever held by the group. Presiding at 
the informal luncheon that opened 
the proceedings, was F. Morley Van- 
stone, Vanstone Flour & Feed Co., 
Bowmanville, who was reelected head 
of the association for the second year 
in succession. Heading the delegation 
from the export group was John L. 
Cavanagh, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., and he was accompanied by a 
number of executives from Canada’s 
largest milling organizations. Also 
present was D. EF. Murphy, secretary 
of the Canadian National Millers 
Assn. 

The only formal event of the 
luncheon was the presentation of a 
giant birthday cake, measuring 2'% 
ft. sq., to Byron Schwartz of the 
Snider Flour Milling Co., Ltd., by 
Fred H. Dunsford, president of the 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. 
Mary’s, and a director of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd. Mr. Schwartz, 
who was 80 on the day of the meet- 
ing, is still active in business after 
nearly 65 years service to the in- 
dustry. 

At the afternoon business session 
the millers were addressed by G. N. 
Vogel, chief, grain division of the 
Canadian government's Department 
of Trede and Commerce. After mak- 
ing a statistical survey of markets 
past and present Mr. Vogel stressed 
the desirability of millers going out 
into the world to sell. (Mr. Vogel's 
speech appears on page 18 in this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller.) 

_After the disposal of routine busi- 
ness, the members adjourned to hold 
discussions on individual problems 
with members of the export group 
and with representatives of the vari- 
ous firms with whom they do busi- 
ness. 

In the evening the millers were 
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guests of the grain and allied trades, 
under the chairmanship of Arthur 
Cooper, Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Speeches, which were short and 
maintained the note of informality, 
stressed the goodwill prevailing 
throughout the Canadian industry 
and the firms associated with it. The 
entertainment, produced by Bert Bar- 
nard of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., for the fourteenth year in suc- 
cession, surpassed the high standard 
already attained, in the opinion of 
those who have attended every one 
of the OFMA functions. 

In addiiton to the reelection of Mr. 
Vanstone as president Philip W. 
Strickland, Almonte Flour Mills, 
Ltd., was confirmed for a further year 
as vice president, while George W. 
Baldwin, Aurora Milling Co., Ltd., 
continues as treasurer, an office he 
has held since 1940. 

The arrangements were in the 
hands of Harry J. Dowsett, secretary- 
manager of the association. 
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throughout the world and which will, 
I hope, help to remind bakers and 
consumers of the results which can 
be expected from a high-quality Can- 
adian flour. 

Still looking to the future, I should 
say a few words with respect to the 
new International Wheat Agreement 
which, it is expected, will become 
effective Aug. 1. The agreement is 


not greatly different in form from 
the one which has been in operation 
for the last four years. The new 
agreement will have a life of three 
years. It will have a maximum price 
of $2.05 per bushel and a minimum 
of $1.50. These prices compare with 
the $1.80 maximum, plus carrying 
charges, in the present agreement, 
and the present declining floor price 
of $1.50 down to $1.20. As you are 
also aware, all countries in the pres- 
ent agreement have signed the new 
agreement with the exception of the 
U.K. 


My minister, Mr. Howe, has ex- 
pressed the view that Canada would 
have been happier with the U.K. in 
the agreement, but that the agree- 
ment can work without her. He also 
said, however, that if the U.K. did 
not sign, it would not mean that Can- 
ada has lost the U.K. market. 

Perhaps, I may be allowed to quote 
from a statement made by Mr. Howe 
in the House of Commons on April 
27th: “I wish to make it perfectly 
plain that Canada has not lost the 
British market for wheat if the U.K. 
does not sign the agreement. Agree- 
ment or no agreement, Canada will 
compete for the British market and 
will be in as favorable a position to 
get a good share of that market as 
any other exporter. Our friends in the 
U.K. know that, and there is no rea- 
son for any misunderstanding between 
our two countries. 

“We would prefer, however, that 
the U.K. should join the agreement. 
We would like to be able to extend 
to them the protection of the maxi- 
mum price of $2.05 so that if prices 
outside the agreement are higher 
than that level they will not have to 
pay such higher prices. .. . Of course, 
the wheat agreement is not intended 
as a means of distributing charity 
or assistance to the importing coun- 
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tries. In return for giving protection 
to the importers at the maximum, we 
and the other exporting countries 
get protection at the minimum. That 
is why Canada is in the agreement. 

“It is in Canada’s interest to pre- 
vent wheat prices from going too high 
as well as going too low. Prices which, 
because of some temporary condi- 
tion, jump to very high levels dis- 
courage consumption unduly and en- 
courage importing countries to in- 
crease their production. We do not 
want this to happen. We want steady 
markets which depend upon Canada 
as a reliable source of supply. Canada 
should be willing to sacrifice tem- 
porary price advantage for the as- 
surance of steady markets and pro- 
tection against price collapse.” 

The next few months should be 
very eventful. The present agreement, 
which is now coming to an end, has, 
I know, caused many problems for 
you as millers—special quotas in im- 
porting countries, special licenses and 
many other administrative hurdles. 
On the whole, the agreement must be 
considered a success. To the extent 
that it stabilized prices and supplies, 
and, particularly, to the extent that 
it ensured supplies at reasonable 
prices to importing countries, it was, 
I think, a valuable aid to you in 
maintaining your markets. Anything 
that helps one of you, helps all of 
you. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 





Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, June 12, 1953 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
Boston , . 505 ‘ ws 
Buffalo... ie 264 i 263 
Chicago .... ae : 440 4 
Duluth eee ; ‘a es 269 
Baltimore... 20 , 70 ; 
Lakes .. ee 320 240 ; 40 
COMGE oiwecscs 407 


Total «<<. oe 2,636 980 
Previous week .. 1,378 630 
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Canadian Comment... py George E. Swarbreck 





Election Set 

The Liberal government of Canada 
has called a general election for Aug. 
10 and already the campaign is get- 
ting into its stride. Candidates nomi- 
nated include men prominent in the 
grain and flour trades. 

There are four main political par- 
ties in Canada but observers see the 
prospects of forming a government 
limited to two main groups, the Lib- 
erals and the Progressive Conserva- 
tives. The Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation is merely Socialism under 
another name, while the Social Credit 
group suffers some bias because of its 
one time ‘funny money” policy. 

Contesting as a Conservative is 
Robert Barber who was formerly as- 
sociated with the flour milling group 
made up of the firms of S. J. Cherry 
& Sons Ltd., and the T. H. Taylor 
Co., Ltd., which operate in Ontario. 
Mr. Barber has been active in local 
government since his retirement and 
he is currently serving as reeve of 
Hespeler. Murray McPhail, who is 
well known in the grain trade as sec- 
retary of the Ontario Retail Feed 
Dealers Assn., has been nominated as 
Liberal candidate for a riding which 
has been an adherent to the party 
since 1935. His chances of success are 
rated as good. 

Agriculture exerts a major influ- 
ence on the Canadian political scene, 
and it invariably pays off for a can- 
didate to claim some connection with 
farming. Both Mr. Barber and Mr 


McPhail are well qualified in this 
respect, the former being engaged in 
farming at the present time while 
the latter comes of farming stock. 

The Liberal government is facing 
the electorate on its record while the 
Conservatives claim that, as in the 
U. S. and U. K., “it is time for a 
change.” 


Wheat Price Slide 


Much of the Liberal support comes 
from the farming areas of the 
western prairies, and the current 
situation in the wheat market is seen 
as reacting against the present ad- 
ministration. The failure to persuade 
Britain, Canada’s biggest wheat and 
flour customer, to come into the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, while 
not directly the responsibility of the 
government, is being used as a lever 
to damage the government's prestige. 

The slide in the wheat price, too, 
was a jolt to the western growers 
and this situation may be used to 
make political capital. The majority 
of the farmers, however, are fully 
aware of the operation of the law 
of supply and demand and the re- 
turn of the price to its former level 
served to assuage any pain they felt. 

Contributing to the slide in price, 
when wheat dipped to $2.02 bu. be- 
fore hardening, are the heavy stocks 
now available. At the beginning of 
June supplies of Canadian wheat in 
store or in transit in North America 
showed an increase of 17% over those 
at the same date last vear. The 


stocks totaled 252,761,000 bu. against 
215,199,000 bu. Nevertheless, weekly 
clearances are remaining steady at 
around 9 million bushels. 


Shipping Record 

More carloads of grain destined for 
the overseas market were unloaded 
in May by the Canadian National 
Railways than in any month in the 
company’s history, according to J. B. 
McMillan, vice president of the west- 
ern region. 

A total of 21,289 carloads were 
needed to transport 40,619,412 bu. to 
the lakehead and west coast ports. 
The new record was 2,051 cars more 
than the previous high which was set 
in the same month last year. During 
the period Aug. 1, 1952, to June 15, 
1953, 158,731 carloads containing 303 
million bushels were shipped from 
prairie points to terminal elevators. 


Failures 


The pitfalls associated with the 
breadstuffs and allied industries in 
Canada have been pinpointed by 
David Spence, comptroller of Morri- 
son-Lamothe, Ltd., a prominent 
Ottawa baking organization. Mr. 
Spence, speaking to the Canadian 
Dietetic Assn., said that the odds on 
a new restaurant remaining in busi- 
ness for 10 years were 16-1 against. 

In the first year, Mr. Spence de- 
clared, 51% of new restaurant ven- 
tures failed, 87% by the fifth year 
and at the end of 19 vears only 6% 
remain in business 
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Overseas Newsnotes «++ By The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





Shareup in U.K. 


A shareup of the available 
business in the U. K. between the 
various mills, large and small, is cur- 
rently engaging the attention of trade 
executives as a result of the govern- 
ment’s decision to remove controls 
effective Aug. 30. 

It is hoped to find some means to 
insure a fair distribution of trade 
without any of the cut throat com- 
petition evident in prewar years 
which eventually resulted in the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Suggestions have 
been made for extending the facilities 
available through the Millers Mu- 
tual Assn. which was formed in 1949 
to put into effect the rationalization 
plan evolved by the late James V. 
Rank. A call has been made for con- 
sideration to be given to a scheme 
based on the capacity of the indi- 
vidual mills and the consumptive de- 
mand, so that all have an equal op- 
portunity of running an equal number 
of hours in each year. 
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The situation is complicated by the 
opposing interests of the port mills, 
owned by the large milling groups 
such as Ranks, Spillers and the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, and the 
smaller country mills that increased 
their trade substantially during the 
war and immediate postwar years. 
Moreover, many of these smaller mills 
increased their capacities to take 
care of the greater demand and they 
feel that they should be given the 
benefit of this situation in any syste- 
matic shareout. 

The larger mills point out, how- 
ever, that, in many cases, the in- 
creased production resulted from the 
manufacturing of flour on behalf of 
the port millers whose plants were 
destroyed or damaged by enemy air 
attack during the war. These mills 
have now been rebuilt and the own- 
ers want their trade back. 


Question of Funds 


One difficulty facing the small mil- 
lers in their desire to join the MMA 
is the question of funds in possession 
of that organization and belonging to 
the existing members. To maintain 
equal rights it would be necessary 
for the small millers to contribute 
proportionate sums but this many 
feel unable to do because they need 
increased capital to run their busi- 
nesses. Accordingly, it has been sug- 
gested that an additional quota sys- 
tem be arranged similar to the MMA 
setup but run by the National Asso- 
ciation of British and Irish Millers. 

There is one other point likely to 
lead to differences between the port 
millers and the inland millers. A. R. 
Heygate, spokesman for the country 
millers has pointed out that, unless 
there is equal access for all to all 
grades of imported wheat, it will be 
difficult for them to compete on a 
quality basis with the result that the 
business of the country miller might 
suffer in comparison with the large 
port miller who has the first choice 
of wheat. 

Another difficulty, facing port mil- 
ler, country miller and importer alike, 
is the growth of the plant bakery. 
Many of the smaller units, formerly 
customers of the country miller and 
the importer, have either closed down 
or merged with the big groups with 
the result that the market is lim- 
ited. Moreover, many of the plant 
bakeries are tied in closely with the 
big mills and their customers will be 
directed thereto. 


European Deals 


Plans are being made for a deal 
between western Germany and Tur- 
key for the sale of 20,000 tons wheat. 
The requirement quoted, according to 
traders, is not final because the Ger- 
man authorities wish to postpone a 
final decision on the extent of the 
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purchase until the result of the new 
crop is clearer. 

The Russians, too, are probing the 
European market and it is under- 
stood by marketmen that two car- 
goes have recently been sold to Hol- 
land. 

These and similar deals mean a 
cutback in the requirements from the 
U. S. and Canada, the only factor in 
favor of these countries being the 
high prices which sellers are seeking 
to charge. It is understood that the 
Russian price is high, while the 
Turkish figure has been reported at 
20 ton c.if. greater than that de- 
manded for Canadian wheat of simi- 
lar quality. 


World Production 


The world’s agricultural production 
has increased by 7% in the last three 
years according to the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation in Rome. This increase, nearly 
2% a year, was greater than the 
population increase which has been 
calculated at 1.4% a year. These 
figures, however, do not include pro- 
duction in Russia and China. 

The council of FAO is meeting in 
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Rome to prepare the ground for a 
full conference of the 68 member na- 
tions to be held in November 


Biscuit Demands 


Further progress in the demand for 
the company's products in Canada, 
accompanied by a satisfactory profit 
on the operations, was reported by 
Philip Carr, chairman of the British 
group Associated Biscuit Manutac- 
turers, Ltd., when he addressed the 
annual meeting in London 

The Canadian business is handled 
by Peek Frean (Canada), Ltd., and, 
because of the growing demand and 
popularity of the products, plans are 
being made for the expansion of the 
plant and buildings in Canada 


BREAD iS THE Starr 


FEED BUSINESS ORGANIZED 

SLEEPY EYE, MINN.—The Sleepy 
Eye Grain & Feed Co. has been organ- 
ized here, with R. M. Serkland, oper- 
ator of the Grain Products Co., St 
James, Minn., and Elwood Peterson 
as co-owners. The plant facilities were 
purchased from International Milling 
Co. 


rue 





MIDLAND 


FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
WINNIPEG CANADA 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
and EXPORT FLOUR 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON } 


CANADA'S 








\\ / raave | wank 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 











“Cartier” 


Cables — Eastmills 





* Ets oy EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
: Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


“Lasalle” “Pontiac” 
e MONTREAL, CANADA 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


6 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK ~ SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 





~ 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTT?_eg, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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$5.6 MILLION CAPITAL OUTLAY 
BY RANKS, LTD. IN PAST YEAR 





Bulk of Funds Devoted to Extending Milling Facilities; 
Premier Mill at London Almost Completed, and 
Plant at Leith, Scotland, Under Way 


LONDON—4J. Arthur Rank, chair- 
man of Ranks, Ltd., British flour 
milling organization, speaking at the 
company’s annual meeting, revealed 
that in the year ended Aug. 30, 1952, 
the group spent $5.6 million on its 
property and plant. The bulk of the 
money was devoted to extending mill- 
ing facilities, much of it necessitated 
by war damage. 

The new mill at Hull, to replace 
the one destroyed during the war, 
had already gone into operation while 
the new Premier Mill in London will 
be ready shortly. Work on the new 
mill at Leith, Scotland, had been 
bogged down for some considerable 
time due to difficulties in obtaining 
government licenses for steel and 
other materials. However, the li- 
censes had now been granted, Mr. 
Rank reported, and the work was 
proceeding to completion. 

The mills mentioned by Mr. Rank 
in his report are additional to the 
large plants already completed at 
Southampton and Gateshead. 

Mr. Rank stated that the com- 
pany welcomed the government’s de- 
cision to decontrol the flour trade, 
effective Aug. 29, 1953, despite the 
fact that the: milling industry would 
be faced with a large number of 
problems. He cited particularly the 
difficulties of buying and keeping the 
plants supplied with raw materials. 
A very serious matter, in his opin- 
ion, was that decontrol was taking 
place at a time when the commodi- 
ties upon which they depended were 
standing at prices approximately five 
times those ruling immediately be- 
fore the war, a degree of inflation 
much heavier than for most other 
commodities. If, for example, prices 
should ultimately level themselves 
out on a basis of something like 
three times prewar costs, then the 
milling industry would have to face 
a loss of around 40% of the value 
of its stocks. 

The balance sheet, Mr. Rank point- 
ed out, indicated that stocks, in- 
cluding those at subsidized prices, 
were valued at more than $22.4 mil- 
lion. When the subsidy was removed 
the company would have to finance 
and carry stocks and debts at still 
higher values. He felt that it would 
be a great hardship if the trade 
were asked to bear this risk. 

Mr. Rank devoted considerable at- 
tention to the question of taxation. 
He pointed out that the national 
exchequer was taking nearly 70% of 
the company’s profits. 

An improvement in the financial 
position resulted from the augmenta- 
tion of earnings at the instance of 
the Ministry of Food. Pointing out 
that the ministry had controlled the 
industry for 13 years, Mr. Rank stat- 
ed that the remuneration received 
for the use of flour milling assets 
and for services in operating the 
flour milling side of the business had 
been effectively limited to the level 
of prewar earnings, except for the 
year under review and for the pre- 
vious year. In those two years there 
had been a partial recognition by the 
ministry of the increased cost of fi- 
nancing larger stocks, of capital ex- 
penditure and increased remunera- 
tion for additional output. 


Mr. Rank claimed that no indus- 
try in the country, except the flour 
milling industry, had been held down 
to a prewar basis of earnings when, 
on the other hand, there had been 
a degree of inflation since the start 
of control in 1939. Almost every- 
body, with the exception of the stock- 
holders, had greatly benefited by in- 
creases. This applied particularly to 
wage earners and to the national ex- 
chequer. 

With this factor in mind, the di- 
rectors recommended the distribu- 
tion of a cash bonus of 6% instead 
of 3% as paid in the previous four 
years. This bonus, together with two 
interim dividends already paid, would 
raise the total distribution to stock- 
holders to 21% as against the pre- 
vious year’s 18%. 

The accounts presented to the 
meeting showed a profit of $10,273,- 
200 before charging off taxation and 
special reconstruction reserves. AS 
indicated by Mr. Rank, taxation took 
a big slice of the group’s income, 
with the U.K. government collect- 
ing $5,728,800. 

The net profit for the year was 
returned at $2,886,800, an increase 
over last year’s total of $2,668,400. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BELGIUM LEADS BUYERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG — Canadian exporters 
and mills worked almost 11,000,000 
bu. of wheat and flour to overseas 
destinations last week. This was al- 
most 500,000 bu. more than the week 
previous and included slightly more 
than 700,000 bu. in the form of flour 
which was down about 80,000 bu. 
from the comparative figure a week 
ago. 

The wheat total was made up of 
8,314,000 bu. to IWA countries with 
the U. K. the largest buyer and tak- 
ing 4,186,000 bu. Other purchasers in- 
cluded Netherlands with 890,000 bu., 
Italy with 716,000 and Japan with 
694,000 bu., and remaining sales des- 
tined for Belgium, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Ireland, Germany, India, Norway and 
South Africa. Class 2 wheat sales ag- 
gregated 1,943,000 bu. with Belgium 
taking 469,000, Peru 372,000, Switzer- 
land 372,000, Japan 331,000, Israel 
224,000, Germany 89,000, Denmark 
78,000. Two small parcels going to 
the U. K. and Venezuela made up the 
balance. 

IWA flour sales were equal to 119,- 
000 bu. wheat for Venezuela, Singa- 
pore, Gibraltar, Bermuda, Belgian 
Congo, Costa Rica, Dominican Re- 
public and British Honduras. Class 2 
flour sales totalled 518,000 bu. going 
to the following destinations: Colom- 
bia, Japan, Jamaica, Korea, Trinidad, 
Guatemala, Greece, Panama, Domini- 
can Republic, Barbados, Venezuela, 
Yugoslavia, Indonesia, Hong Kong, 
Bahamas, Granada, Haiti, Gold Coast, 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BILLION BUSHEL WHEAT CROPS 

WASHINGTON—Since 1943 U. S. 
wheat crops have exceeded a billion 
bushels every year except one. An- 
other billion bushel crop is expected 
this year. 
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Flour Sales Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





standard 95% patent $5.25@5.35, 
straights $5.20 5.25. 

Established brands of family flour 
$5.80@7.35, first clears $4.55 4.65, 
July shipment 10¢ less, second clears 
$4.50@ 4.55, 1% ash or higher clears 
$4.304 4.50 

Texas: Independent bakers came 
into the market actively last week 
and total sales probably amounted 
to 200% of capacity, principally for 
30-day shipment, although a _ few 
sales were for 120 days. There 
was only the usual small hand-to- 
mouth buying of family flour. Run- 
ning time averaged about three days. 
Prices were about 20¢ sack higher 
on family and bakers flour, but clears 
were about 10¢ lower. Quotations 
June 19: extra high patent family 
$747.20, high patent $6.7006.90; 
standard bakers, unenriched $5.704 
5.85; first clears, unenriched $4.854a 
4.95, delivered TCP. 

Hutchinson: A break in the mar- 
ket early in the week caused a flurry 
of activity at Hutchinson mills with 
small independents entering the mar- 
ket. Some booked ahead for 90 days, 
but the general trend was for 30 
days, inidicating little faith yet in 
the market. Large independents and 
chains held back. Family flour sales 
were off, the result of hot weather. 
Also off were family directions, but 
bakery directions improved and mills 
operated at 60% of capacity with 
the coming week outlook slightly 
better. Prices, after the June 15 
drop, recovered sharply, then fell 
back June 19 to close the period 5¢ 
higher than the previous week. In- 
fluencing the price was the drop in 
millfeed credits. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, June 20: hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons: $5.95 
“6.05; bakers short patent, in pa- 
pers $5.2005.25; standard $5.10@ 
oe 

Oklahoma City: Sales were 500% 
last week compared with 10% a 
week earlier. Operations were 100% 
compared with 75% the previous 
week. Prices were up from the pre- 
vious week and closed as follows, 
June 20: family short patent $6.80@ 
7.25, standard patent $6.4506.65; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.75 
a5.85, standard patent $5.65@5.75, 
straight grade $5.55 5.65; truck lots 
20@50¢ higher on all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4!2 days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 190%, com- 
pared with 33% the preceding week 
and 54% a year ago. Shipping di- 
rections were slow to fair. Prices 
June 19 were up 5@10¢ sack, com- 
pared with the previous week. 


Central West 


Chicago: A large volume of flour was 
sold in the central states area dur- 
ing the week ending June 20, result- 
ing from a sharp market break in the 
early part of the period, with a later 
rebound. It is estimated that 160% 
to 170% of grinding capacity was 
sold 

Mills booked a considerable amount 
of 120-day shipment orders from 


chain bakers and other users. Most of 
the business was done June 16, when 
the market started upward following 
breaks on two consecutive days. Most 
of the business was in hard winters, 
but spring wheat flour also found 
some demand, as did soft wheat flour 
and family flour. 

Soft wheat millers reported a big 
week for cake flour, with a smaller 
number of buyers interested in 
cracker-cookie types. The big push on 
the latter varieties is not here yet, 
awaiting further advance of the har- 
vest. 

Family flour salesmen were pleased 
and optimistic in the central states. 
Sales staffs worked overtime in some 
offices recording orders made the 
afternoon of June 15 and morning of 
June 16. Sales were made at around 
$7.25 sack, as compared to $7.55 as 
the quoted price a week earlier. How- 
ever, subsequent increases later in 
the current week brought the price 
up to $7.75. 

Quotations June 20: Spring top 
patent $6.25706.40, standard patent 
$6.15% 6.30, first clear $5.40 5.60; 
hard winter short $5.60@5.64, 95% 
patent $5.49@5.50, clear $4.79; family 
flour $7.75; soft winter short $6.324 
7.03, standard $4.6476.33, clear $4.35 
a 6.15. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
nice spurt in bookings the early part 
of the week when wheat prices 
started to climb upward after the 
sharp decline. Towards the end of 
the week, however, business was 
again very dull and bookings on the 
light side. Shipping directions were 
again fairly good. Soft wheat and 
Kansas wheat clears continued in 


good demand, with spring wheat 
clears remaining sluggish. 
Elsewhere in the area, mills re- 
ported sales for most of the week 
were on the dull side, but on the 
drastic break in the market, which at 
times carried flour prices as much as 
40¢ below the previous week, some 
good sized bookings were worked to 
a wide area. All sections of the mill- 
ing industry participated in the 
bakery and family flour sales, with 
spring, hard winter and soft wheat 
flours sharing equally well. When the 
market rebounded, finally reaching 
the levels of the previous week, the 
trade resisted sales efforts, preferring 
to await further buying opportuni- 
ties. Mill operations were on the slow 
side with many plants getting set 
for new crop operations. Clears and 
low grades have held firm and did not 
display any of the weakness of the 
higher grades. Offerings were light 
and the demand sufficient to hold all 
types on a firm price basis. 
Quotations, St. Louis, June 18, in 
100 Ib. cottons: Family top soft pat- 
ent $6.00, top hard $7.05, ordinary 
$5.90. In 100 Ib. paper sacks: Bakers 
soft winter short patent $5.75, cake 
$5.75, pastry $4.75, soft straights 
$4.90, clears $4.60; hard winter short 
patent $5.70, standard patent $5.55, 
clears $5.40; spring short patent 
$6.30, standard $6.20, clears $6.15 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales’ throughout 
this area were higher last week than 
they have been for the past several 
weeks. The downturn in the grain 
market brought commitments for the 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


Exporting 
United Statest 


Importing Guaranteed 





countries purchases Wheat Flour 

Austria . 11,023 7,923 se 
telgium . 20,209 6,294 11s 
Bolivia® ...... 2,756 183 183 
Brasil ........ 13,228 9.340 ..cece 
Capea? sccccce C5eG 8 snaces 483 
Costa Rica 1,213 133 608 
Cuba 9 ..ces- 4,42 1,392 4,217 
Denmark* oe 1,617 438 371 
Dominican Rep N7¢ 15 546 
Ecuador* ... 1,286 180 495 
Egypt® . ° 14,697 7,514 s* 
El Salvador 104 73 215 
Germanys 66,139 G 
(reece. 15,726 S79 163 
Guatemala 919 i 594 
Haiti* 1,029 920 
Honduras” 367 153 150 
Iceland . 404 4 284 
India . 55,114 1,075 
Indonesia** 3,674 1,076 
Ireland*® . - 10,104 1,166 ee 
Israel® .. 5,879 2,471 1,260 
Italy 40,415 17,718 ‘ 
Japan* - 18,372 12,363 err 
Lebanon . = 2,388 552 1,362 
Liberia* . ° 37 ere TT 17 
Mexico 12,560 9 7 ; 
Netherlands 24,802 10,679 3.795 
New Zealand 1.59 
Nicaragua 331 174 
Norway* 7,716 1,840 2.272 
Panama** ‘ 625 107 
Peru* , 3,217 69 
Philippines* 7,202 278 
Portugal* 5,626 4,112 765 
Saudi Arabia 1,837 B43 1,258 
Spain* ‘ 4.373 4,374 20 
Sweden* . 2,756 1,659 
Switzerland 6,430 1,761 
Un. of S. Africa 11,023 389 
. Gas «an - 177,068 20.653 4,044 
Venezuela 6,246 13 HAS 

Total 580.917 198.90] 32. °R88 
(juaranteed quantitic exporting countrie 

Balance : 

tSales confirmed by CCC through June 


through June 12, 195 


*Quota closed *Sale 


countries—-total ile 
fetal Australiat Canadat France? Total 
8,325 2,464 10,787 
6,41 13,674 0,086 
S66 2 tw nce 2,436 sseeee 2,802 
9.340 =«_ an wees 2,546 ort ty 11,886 
483 6,131 ° one 6,614 
Til ' 1,146 
609 1.718 7 7 
809 81: 1,621 
1 “9g ’ 
675 599 1 
7.514 7,330 14,844 
s 11 1 
i 4 12,37 1 ¢ i 
| 14 
' 279 91 
920 110 1.030 
303 68 71 
x8 cy. 0 
1,078 15.99 13,067 1 
1,076 60 i a0) 
1,166 »,653 6.40 10,22 
731 2,16 », 894 
17,724 so 11 1.639 
12.363 19 1,674 1% f 
1,914 7 ° 
17 21 ‘ 
‘ vi 4 
14.474 1.9 , i 
i ' ” 
174 138 12 
4,112 621 2,987 
107 is "4 
3, 286 44 630 
278 1 ’ 
4,877 1s 7 628 
1,611 111 1 1 
4.394 4 4 
1,659 1,09 754 
1,761 4.608 p 9 
> 389 989 10,378 
1,697 4f 11 if 176 
1 ‘ 
t1.189 st s.4 s i” 
12s ss SY ‘1 
1,939 1.964 6.57 ’ 1.18 
19 Sale re rded 1} Wheat ¢ ! 
n be made until urther 


not too distant future. As a conse- 
quence orders poured in which ran 
up to 60 days but mostly for shorter 
term shipments. 

The erratic grain market of the 
last week had both the buyer and 
the producer guessing, but prices 
were sharply set down on all types of 
flour, only to be doubled back and a 
few cents added to a sack within a 
day or two. The lower limits were 
held open for the buyers, and they 
took advantage of it and put some 
heavy commitments on the mills 
books. 

It was noted by the trade that 
brokers were very active buyers when 
the prices were around the bottom 
and it is believed they picked up a 
lot of flour that should work to their 
advantage, inasmuch as prices shot 
up sharply after the initial down- 
turn. 

Production by the area mills was 
near the 80°% figure. This was mostly 
on direction business along with the 
clearing up of some export. ship- 
ments to South America. Local area 
bakers, both large and sma!l, followed 
the example set by the leaders and 
were booked for a substantial amount 
of flour. One large mill concentrated 
on the hard type wheat and was re- 
ported as being booked to capacity 
for some time when the grind starts. 
Price lists all showed upturns as 
against the week previous, although 
earlier in the week sharp cuts made 
their appearance on the sheets. 

Quotations June 19: Spring family 
$7.930 7.95, high gluten $6.924 6.94, 
short patent $6.7746.79, standard 
$6.67 7 6.69, first clears $5.944 5.96: 
hard winter standard $6.09@6.11, 
first clears $5.7945.81; soft winter 
short patent $5.584 5.60, straights 
$5.384 5.40, first clears $5.23@5.25. 

New York: Violent changes in 
wheat levels, involving the greatest 
fluctuations in flour prices recollected 
by the local trade, brought wide- 
spread bookings of southwesterns. 
Bakers, from the large independents 
down to the small trade, participated 
actively, covering 30 days needs, some 
60-day requirements and scattered 
120-day wants. Chain baker buying, 
as far as the New York market was 
concerned, seemed to continue only 
on price-date-of-shipment basis. 

Although spring wheat flour prices 
also were reduced, they attracted 
only scattered bookings. The great 
discount of southwesterns from 
springs and a comparison of these 
quotations with last year’s crop prices 
influenced this trend, and individual 
bookings of 5,000 to 10,000 sacks were 
reported in many quarters. It was 
also understood that much of the 
flour bought on the 30 to 60-day basis 
would be shipped sooner in view of 
the very low stocks previously on 
the books. 

Among soft wheat grades, a mod- 
erate volume of advertised cake flours 
was booked previous to two advances 
the middle of the week, and a few 
scattered lots were taken by the 
regular trade. Spring family flours 
moved actively in one of the largest 
buying waves in nearly a year as 
price advances totalling 50¢ were 
anticipated. Clears did not reflect 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of 








carload lots, prompt delivery: 











Chicago Mpls. tKans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family t @. Ba acne ae a er 
Spring top patent 6.204 6.40 a A “a fa 
Spring high gluten a “6.15 a @. 
Spring short F wm... 4.9546.00 “a @bh.30 
Spring tundard 6.15@6.30 5.85@5.90 a 6.20 
Spring first ‘ 5.40@5.60 5.4645.75 w6 15 
Hard winte t wi7.75 a a 7.05 a 
Hard winte ! Hoan 564 a @5.70 a 
Hard winter tar i 5AV@MS50 a“ @M5.55 6.09a@6.11 
Hard winter fir “4.79 “a @5.40 5.79@5.51 
Soft winte a «a a6.00 t 
Soft winter hort | 6.32@7.03 “ a a@5.75 5.58@5.60 
Soft winter standa 1.6406.33 a“ a Paes 
soft winter traight WD «ss a a7 4.90 
Soft winter firs ‘ 1356.15 = DB oe» a W460 
Rive flour white 1.300@4.35 4.08@4.10 a @A5S8 
Rive flour, dart 3.50@3.57 3.08@3.10 a @3.58 
Semolina stundard, bull T.240@7.44 6.8590 7.00 a 6.90 
tJune shipment only 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Springs family $ @8.05 $3. ae $. OUer Bac & os eT . 
Spring high gluten 6.724682 6.700 6.80 6.6806.76 — » 35 a6.55 
Spring short ~@ . 6.504@6.60 6.53@6.61 eaeeis 6.25@6.35 
Spring standard 64ATUEST 84506.55 8ASa@H51 ee 6.15 @6.40 
Spring first clear S.85@6.20 5.90046.00 5.920617 - a 6 ore §.00@ 6.25 
Hard winter high uten eo. a“ P 6.680 6.76 a - a 
Hard winter short 6050617 6.054@6.15 6.09@6.19 . “a 5.60 @ 5.80 
Hard winter standard h.80005.92 6.004 6.10 5.8405.94 “a 5.45@5.60 
Hlard winter first ear a“ « “a sa LS0M5.00 
ft winter short) pater a ‘ a --@ @. 5.20@5.50 
Soft winter straight > 005.25 a >.02005.27 a 4.8505.10 
Soft winter first le a “4 a -@. 4.100 4.35 
Rive flour white a $6504.75 “a “a a 
Semolina tandard, bul TAT@7.57 t a“ a ae 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
amily patent $ @7A0 Spring top patent ..$12.50@12.80 $12.10@12.80 
Hluestem 6.57 Spring second patents 11.90@12.20  11.10@11.80 
Bakery grace w661 Winter exportst -@ 4.75 rr, eer 
Pastry m6.29 
+100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax, *100-lb. papers, **For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end mill 


feed quotations, summarized 


market 


carload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b 


tran 

Standard midd 

Flour midd 

Rhed do 

ran 

Shorts 

Mill run 
‘Toronto 


Winniper 


Chicago Minneapolis 


VATS $41.50 42.50 
LLL ee et S.00 ap 48.50 
7.0 @ 57.50 . @52.50 
Oona HO.00 a 55.00 

Kansas City St. Louis 
$4250 41. $46.75 57.25 
049 IS. 25 56.00 @ 56.50 

“tl a 
bran 


S54 0007 58.00 
oOo 44.00 


from the 

Buffalo 
$48.50 1950 
51.50 52.50 





59 5060.50 
HO.00d 61.00 


Ft. Worth 


$50,004 
5S.00@ 
a 


51.00 


59.00 


Shorts 


$57,004 
biog 


5a.00 


16.00 


reviews, are based on 
at indicated points 


Philadelphia 


soston 


3 456.00 $55.00056.00 
WwoS.00 m5S.00 
Ww. a 
a 64.00 a 


New Orleans Seattle 


$50.00 50.50 Ss a 
59.00 59.50 a 
“a 57.00 
Middlings 


$59,000 G6L.00 
17.00 49.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply 


of Trade, in bushel 


taltimore 
foston 


! 
I 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
louluth 
Enid. 
rt. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapotli 
Kansas City 
Milwauker 
Minneapolis 


New Orlean 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 


St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 

Lake 


Canals 


Total 


of grain in the U.S 


cood's omitted), and 


June 11, 





the corresponding date of 


Wheat— , Corn— -— 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 
770 1074 2,711 1,057 
2 1,057 ih 
11,987 3,244 2.883 hiv 
11 256 
115 1,889 11,476 
(701) 16,0138 $16 
1332 16.779 
16.084 6,130 119 145 157 
1.987 125 
Ds.450 8,250 
4s 13s 1,089 2.256 oo 
31,298 8,187 665 1,648 63 
1.110 129 472 911 4129 
12.818 4.783 2,957 4,878 2,076 
230 561 SSS 138 2 
63 tH3 14s lee 3 
O34 95 
" 228 
4,033 
1,369 134 
lt (ir) 
15,361 
4 
122 
Hb SO 








as compiled by the secretary of 


Oats—. -—Rye—, 
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GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 
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market fluctuations but held firmly 
because of their scarcity. 

Quotations June 20: Spring family 
flour $8.05, high glutens $6.72@6.82, 
standard patents $6.4706.57, clears 
$5.85 @6.20; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.05@6.17, standard patents 
$5.8005.92; high ratio soft winters 
$6@6.80, straights $5@5.25. 

Boston: The rapidly fluctuating 
wheat market finally brought what 
was considered by many local oper- 
ators some bargain days last week 
in the local market and there were 
some substantial commitments ar- 
ranged. Most of the sales were made 
the first two days of the week, and 
in one instance it was reported that 
a broker came into the market for 
5,000 sacks. Bookings were fairly gen- 
eral in other quarters but not so 
substantial. The bulk of the sales 
were on a 30- to 45-day basis, with 
a good percentage for prompt ship- 
ment. 

Early in the week springs were 
as much as 40¢ below the previous 
week’s levels. At the close springs 
averaged about 8¢ net lower with 
first clears closing about unchanged. 
Hard winters were also under early 
pressure and had an extreme decline 
of about 33¢ before recovering to 
close 3¢ net lower for the week. Soft 
wheat flour finished unchanged to 
10¢ lower and experienced the same 
relative maximum decline as the oth- 
er grades. 

As the market recovered from the 
extreme declines the same measure 
of caution that has prevailed lo- 
cally for some time returned. How- 
ever, it was obvious to some that 
the only shot in the arm that forced 
prices higher was the announcement 
that the government was prepared 
to support wheat stored on the 
ground, It was the considered opin- 
ion of some of the more astute op- 
erators that there will be some fur- 
ther buying opportunities as it ap- 
peared inevitable to them that the 
huge crops will have to be absorbed 
to a great degree without the bene- 
fit of exports as a comparable siphon. 

Quotations June 20: spring short 
patents $6.5346.61, standards $6.434 
6.51, high gluten $6.68@6.76, first 
clears $5.9206.17; hard winter short 


patents $6.09@6.19, standards $5.84 
@5.94; Pacific soft wheat $6574 
6.82, western soft wheat straights 


$5.02 @5.27, 
family $7.87. 

Philadelphia: The widest gyrations 
in wheat futures and cash markets 
in some time awakened long-dormant 
interest of buyers on the local flour 
market last week, and sellers of the 
commodity reported they experienced 
the heaviest call in quite a while. 
When wheat first tumbled downward 
revisions of 20¢ sack were posted 
in nearly all grades. The subsequent 
rebound in grain was not accompa- 
nied by a commensurate recovery in 
flour, however, so that the week end- 
ed with postings as a whole under 
the prevailing levels of the week 
before. 

Mill representatives reported that 
much of the booking activity cen- 
tered in springs, presumably as pro- 
tection against the possibility of a 
subsequent rally raising costs. The 
smaller business in hard winters, as 
compared with springs, came as 
somewhat of a surprise to numerous 
observers, who pointed to the existing 
wide spread between them. While 
the volume was the largest in some 
time, much of it was classified as 
necessity ordering by those with low 
stocks. 

This appraisal appeared to be borne 
out by the fact that the larger chains 
did not participate in the activity, 


high ratio $6.02@6.82; 
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with the leadership falling to medi- 
um and small-sized operators. Their 


coverage as a whole was estimated 
to be in the neighborhood of 30 
days, although some was said to 


extend to 60 days. But it was ex- 
pected that the 30-day placements 
would be drawn upon before the ex- 
piration of the period because of 
the knowledge that supplies in the 
hands of many bakers have reached 
a low point. 

The developments in grain failed 
to instill any new confidence among 
flour buyers. Most bakers and job- 
bers were reluctant to increase their 
orders, with some mentioning that 
they anticipated a further reaction if 
and when the Korean situation is 
settled. Meanwhile, most were re- 
porting a continued lag in the de- 
mand for baked goods. 

Quotations June 20: spring high 
gluten $6.70@6.80, short patent $6.50 
@6.60, standard $6.45@6.55, first 
clear $5.90@6, hard wniter short pat- 
ent $6.05@6.15, standard $6@6.10; 
soft winter western $5.45@5.70, near- 
by $5.10@5.30. 

Pittsburgh: There was a very good 
sale of flour the early part of last 
week when prices were cut. A very 
large amount of southwestern flour 
was sold. Springs sold, too, but not 
so much. Pastry and cake patents 
had a brisk sale also. However, many 
bakers, grocers and jobbers retained 
cautiousness in their buying, fearing 
even lower prices later. Commit- 
ments in hard Kansas flour were 
mostly for 30 to 60 days, with 25% 
running 120 days. Family flour prices 
were hiked when wheat rose again 
and buyers were protected. They 
bought liberally. 

After prices advanced, buying 
ceased and a dull market resulted. 

Quotations June 20: hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.7546, me- 
dium patent $5.80@6.05, short patent 


$5.90@6.15; spring standard patent 
$6.52@6.59, medium patent $6574 


6.64, short patent $6.6276.69, clears 
$5.95 @ 6.36, high gluten $6.7706.84; 
family patent, advertised brands 
$7.77@7.95, other brands $5.904 
7.10; pastry and cake flours $5.04 


a 6.89. 
South 


New Orleans: Flour business ex- 
perienced quite a contrast in activity 
during the early part of the week 
as compared to the recent dullness 
of the preceding weeks. The violent 
decline in wheat futures, with result- 
ing reductions in flour prices, devel- 
oped quite some interest which re- 
sulted in fairly heavy flour sales. 
These sales, however, ended rather 
abruptly with an increase almost as 
violent as the decline had been. While 
bookings were general for 120 days, 


the total amount was far from be- 
ing representative of buyers’ total 
requirements for this shipping pe- 


riod. 

Hard winters from Kansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma mills all participated 
in the business. Northern § spring 
wheat flours were likewise active, 
but the volume was small compared 
to that of hard winters. The baking 


and jobbing trade were the most 
active in these bookings. 
Soft winters were somewhat less 


active, with cracker and cookie bak- 
ers booking only very limited 
amounts and the greater portion of 
the business was limited to 30-day 
shipments. Cake flour sales continued 
poor, with limited amounts being 
worked. Family flour business, like 
bakery flour, was more active than 
for some time, with some fair sized 
bookings for 120-day deliveries. Ship- 
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ping directions showed little improve- 
ment, further indicating the decrease 
in retail baked goods, particularly 
bread. 

Stocks on hand continued to de- 
cline and could now be considered 
normal for this season. Export flour 
business was practically stagnant, 
with only very small amounts being 
worked to European and Latin 
American countries. 

Quotations June 19, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.60@5.80, 
standard $5.45@5.60, first clear $4.80 
@5; spring bakery short patent $6.25 
@6.35, standard $6.15@6.40, first 
clear $6@6.25, high gluten $6.354 
6.55; soft wheat short patent $5.20 
@5.50, straight $4.85@5.10, first 
clear $4.10@4.35, high ratio cake 
$5.55@5.90; Pacific Coast cake $7.10 
@7.20, pastry $6.40@6.50; shipments 
by barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was very 
quiet last week, and there was no 
feature in local news. Some mill pro- 
duction picked up slightly, but a large 
block of Oriental business which has 
been hanging over the market was 
placed with Canadian mills during 
the week, and while a small amount 
was taken by U. S. operators, the 
quantity was not sufficient to make 
any difference in the overall produc- 
tion picture. Quotations June 20: 
Family patent $7.40, bluestem $6.57, 
bakery $6.61, pastry $6.29. 

Portland: Flour bookings increased 
substantially last week, and mills re- 
port a noticeable improvement in 
bookings during the last 30 days. 
Philippine buyers took 400,000 bags 
of flour for shipment by June 30th, 
and this is keeping mills grinding. 
The Army was in the market at the 
close of the week for 1 million pounds 
of flour for shipment by July 20. Of- 
fers were to be opened on June 23. 
Mills report excellent grinding opera- 
tions and increased interest on the 
part of buyers for old crop flour to 
fill out their requirements. Mills, 
however, are still reluctant to offer 
new crop until wheat markets be- 
come more settled. 

Quotations June 20: High gluten 
$6.87, all Montana $6.62, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.64, bluestem bakers 
$6.67, cake $7.34, pastry $6.49, whole 
wheat 100% $6.07, graham $6.00, 
cracked wheat $6.00. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Egypt has post- 
poned negotiations for the purchase 
of requirements until the end of the 
month, a decision which caused no 
surprise in the trade since delay 
has been apparent in almost every 
deal made with the Egyptian govern- 
ment. The amount involved is 40,000 
tons. 

Sales were made to routine out- 
lets, and production is being main- 
tained at a fairly high level. The Ca- 
nadian mills have an edge in the 
non-IWA market which _presages 
greater interest from would-be buy- 
ers. However, inquiries for the new 
crop year under the agreement have 
not yet attained much volume. 

The domestic market was _ jolted 
by a dip of 3¢ in the domestic price 
quoted by the Canadian Wheat Board 
but recovery was not long delayed, 
with the result that there was no 
change in quoted flour prices. Con- 
tributing to the present uncertainty, 
however, is continued weakness in 
millfeed prices. Quotations June 20: 
top patent springs for use in Canada 
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George J. Loerzel 


MANAGER—George J. Loerzel has 
been appointed manager of the burlap 
department of the Central Bag & 
Burlap Co., Chicago. In the new post, 
effective June 1, Mr. Loerzel will be 
in charge of burlap sales as well as 
customer servicing, says E. L. Chap- 
man, president of the firm. Mr. Chap- 
man adds that Mr. Loerzel also will 
be leaned on heavily for advice and 
counsel because of his wide expe- 
rience and knowledge of the bag in- 
dustry. Mr. Loerzel has been en- 
gaged in the burlap industry actively 
for the last 18 years. He is a gradu- 
ate textile engineer, obtaining his de- 
gree from the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute in 1922, with post graduate 
work done at Stuttgart University in 
Germany. For the last 15 years he has 
been in the employ of Mente & Co., 
Inc., as an assistant vice president of 
the firm and in charge of sales and 
purchases in the midwest with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 





$12.50@ 12.80 bbl., seconds $11.90@ 

2.20 bbl., bakers $11.80@12.10 bbl., 
all less cash discounts in 98's cot- 
ton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. 

No activity, beyond routine busi- 
ness, is reported from the winter 
wheat flour market. Quotations June 
20: export $4.75 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. 
Montreal-Halifax. Domestic $10.56 
bbl. 

Crop prospects for winter wheat 
are favorably reported upon but the 
price trend is downwards following 
the reports from the U.S. growing 
areas. Quotations June 20: $1.734 
1.75, bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: <A decline in wheat 
prices last week was reflected here 
in a decided check in overseas buy- 
ing for forward account. The wheat 
break following the refusal of the 
U.K. to enter into the International 
Wheat Agreement has had the ef- 
fect of cutting out several sterling 
area flour buyers in the Far East. 

The one bright spot in an other- 
wise dull export flour picture here 
is the demand from the Philippine 
Islands for IWA flour covering re- 
quirements for July and August pend- 
ing the movement of new crop flour. 
Canadian mills have been success- 
ful in getting some licenses issued 
by PRISCO, the central buying agen- 
cy in Manila, for IWA flour. Pre- 
viously, it was thought that Ameri- 
can mills, having got in on the ground 
flour, might get most of the licenses 
for the one million 50-lb. bags of 
flour to be purchased. However, 
through the cooperation of the Ca- 





nadian Wheat Board and action of 
Canadian government officials, Phil- 
ippine authorities are now granting 
licenses to Canadian shippers. The 
amount of business to accrue to Ca- 
nadian mills on this contract has not 
been announced, although in the past 
mills here shared the business with 
U.S. exporters. 

Other outlets across the Pacific of- 
fer little inducement to Canadian 
shippers at present. No details re- 
garding the Egyptian inquiry for 40,- 
000 tons of Canadian flour have been 
received here, although it is report- 
ed that Canadian mills have made 
a joint offer, presumably for ship- 
ment from eastern Canada _ since 
western mills are still working on 
the low grade flour order for Korea 
for shipment from this port. 

Domestic hard wheat flour prices 
remain unchanged with demand fair. 
Cash car quotations June 19: first 
patents $12.60 in 98's cottons; bak- 
ers patents $11.60 in paper bags and 
$11.90 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade $12.95 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Most of the new busi- 
ness worked in Canadian flour last 
week was listed as Class 2 sales for 
21 destinations. The buyers were Co- 
lombia, Japan, Jamaica, Korea, Trini- 
dad, Guatemala, Greece, Panama, 
Dominican Republic, Barbados, Vene- 
zuela, Yugoslavia, Indonesia, Hong 
Kong, Bahamas, Granada, Haiti, 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, Panama and 
Sierra Leone, taking a total of 115,- 
000 bbl. IWA flour sales were down 
to 26,000 bbl., for Venezuela, Singa- 
pore, Gibraltar, Bermuda, Belgian 
Congo, Costa Rica, Dominican Repub- 
lic and British Honduras. Domestic 
trade is moderate, with prices show- 
ing an inclination to firm. Mills con- 
tinue to operate to capacity, large- 
ly on export business, a good por- 
tion of which appears to be a com- 
pletion of IWA orders prior to the 
close of the current crop year on 
July 31. Quotations June 20: top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Ft. 
William and British Columbia boun- 
dary $12.10012.80, second patents 
$11.104 11.80, second patents to bak- 
ers $10.854 11.05; all prices cash car- 
lot. 








HOT AND COLD—‘Some Like It 
Hot—Some Like It Cold” is the title 
of a joint promotion of the National 
Macaroni Institute and the Tuna Re- 
search Foundation, for June 15-July 
31. Above, Pam Martin (left) sym- 
bolizes the cooler aspects of the pro- 
motion, while Laverna Behm (seated) 
dons Eskimo garb while holding 
packages of noodles, macaroni and 
spaghetti—because some like it hot! 
An intensive planned publicity pro- 
gram backs the event. 
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Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices on most mill- 
feeds early this week were down 
from a week earlier, with bran and 
standard midds. showing declines of 
about $2@4 ton. Demand was light 
and production was slightly heavier. 
Quotations June 22: bran $41.50G 
42.50, standard midds. $4848.50, 
flour midds. $52.50, red dog $55. 

Kansas City: Buyers pulled out 
of the millfeed market late last week 
and values plunged downward about 
$3.50 on bran and $7.50 on shorts. 
The drop was accompanied by a 
sharp increase in offerings, and some 
accumulation of supplies, particular- 
ly on bulk feed, resulted. There was 
a little more stability evident early 
this week, but the demand did not 
show any great improvement, and 
there was still plenty of feed avail- 
able. Quotations, Kansas City, car- 
lots, sacked, June 22: bran $40.254a 
41.25, shorts $47.50@ 48.25. 

Ft. Worth: Buyers were inclined 
to hold off last week, but while lib- 
eral supplies were available, there 
was no special pressure on the mar- 
ket. Quotations June 19: bran $504@ 
51, gray shorts $58@59, delivered 
Texas common points; about $4.50 
lower on bran and $6.50 off on shorts, 
compared with a week previous. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was slow 
last week, with supplies ample. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, June 19: 
bran $40.50, shorts $49.50; bran de- 
clined $5 ton and shorts $647 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices dropped 
sharply due to lack of demand in 
major markets. However, mills of 
the Hutchinson area found demand 
fair from the nearby area and some 
shorts were shipped to the South- 
east. Quotations June 20: bran $404 
40.50, shorts $49@49.50. 

St. Louis: Harvesting of the new 
wheat crop is keeping mills and 
truckers too busy to handle and haul 
feed by truck. As a consequence mills 
are accumulating carloads of mill- 
feed while the demand is on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Quotations June 18: 
bran $46.75 47.25, shorts $564 56.50, 
St. Louis. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds declined 
and closed as follows, straight cars, 
June 20: bran $42 43, mill run $46.50 
@47.50, shorts $51@52; mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeeds gave ground in 
the central states during the week 
ending June 22, responding mostly 
to a dull demand. Some downward 
impetus was given by an improved 
run of flour business, which prom- 
ised more abundant supplies of mill- 
feeds in the future. Trading was car- 
ried on at a slow pace. Quotations 
June 22: bran $46.50 47.50, standard 
midds. $51@51.50, flour midds. $574 
57.50, red dog $59@60. 

Buffalo: Millfeeds steadied down 
with the exception of the bran last 
week, with prices about the same as 
in the previous week. Bran showed a 
loss of up to $1 ton. Production figures 
issued by the mills showed a slight 
downturn as against previous out- 
put over the last few weeks. Dairy 
demand for the bran is still way 
down and no expectation of any pick 
up is held by the trade. The poultry 
feed industry still is taking a fairly 
good amount of middlings. Mixers 
are only moderate buyers of mill- 
feeds, and sales through other 
sources are reported as slow. Quota- 
tions June 19: standard bran $48.50 
“49.50, standard midds. $51.50@ 
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52.50, flour midds. $59.50@ 60.50, red 
dog $60@61. 

Boston: Millfeed supplies tightened 
up on the local market last week 
as inquiry stepped up to a position 
that effectively cleared all available 
surpluses. The buying movement was 
sufficiently broad to include prac- 
tically all segments of the trade. 
At the close of the week’s trading 
bran was unchanged to $1 lower. 
Middlings finished unchanged, but the 
scarcity of offerings indicated that 
potential buyers would have to raise 
their bids to obtain supplies. Quo- 
tations June 20: spring bran $55@ 
56, middlings $58. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices were 
down last week and the sales were 
brisk with the retail trade stock- 
ing heavily. Grain merchants were 
still cautious in restocking, fearing 
even lower prices. Supplies continued 
plentiful. Some Ohio mills were 
closed for vacations, but this did 
not limit offerings. Quotations June 
20, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: bran 
$54.300 55.90, standard midds. $56.30 
«60.40, flour midds $61.90 7 63.90, 
red dog $65.40 66.40. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market displayed an easy undertone 
last week in quiet trading. Dealers 
reported that demand was almost 
at a standstill as customers made 
appraisals of developments in grain. 
Meanwhile, there appeared to be no 
accumulation of supplies so that any 
revival of ordering might produce a 
tight situation, The June 20 quota- 
tion of $56 on standard bran was $1 
under the previous week, while stand- 
ard midds. were unchanged at $58 
and red dog was off $1 to $64. 

Seattle: The millfeed market held 
steady so far as quotations were con- 
cerned, but buyers were completely 
disinterested in making commitments 
and there is heavy selling pressure 
by Canadian producers of bran, with 
the result the local market looks 
to be in a vulnerable position. Nom- 
inal price on local millfeed is $57, 
delivered common transit points, but 
Canadian bran is freely offered in 
paper bags at $52, Seattle basis, and 
the market on domestic productions 
looked likely to soften as the week 
closed. 

Portland: Millrun $55, midds. $61 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were off 
$2 last week, with trade weaker. 
Mills are operating six days a week 
and are booked well into July. Quo- 
tations June 19: red bran and mill 
run $56, middlings $61; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $63, middlings 
$68; to California: red bran and 
mill run $63.50, middlings $68.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

New Orleans: Millfeed business 
was dull and draggy last week and 
prices worked consistently lower. 
Mixers and jobbers showed little in- 
terest in inquiring or purchasing. 
Values were erratic and hard to 
quote. Bran dropped between $4 and 
$5 and shorts between $5 and $6. 
Mills were not pressing for sales 
and little business was negotiated. 
Quotations June 19: bran $50@50.50, 
shorts $594 59.50. 

Vancouver: While there were no 
further price changes in millfeed 
prices last week, the market re- 
mained weak following the trend in 
the East. Offerings from coast and 
prairie mills were plentiful. Some 
limited export to nearby U.S. states 
was reported. Cash car quotations 
June 19: bran $47, shorts $48, mid- 
dlings $49. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
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D. R. Crowley 


PRESIDENT—D. R. Crowley, of the 
Crowley Feed Co., San Antonio, 
Texas, recently was elected president 
of the Texas Feed Manufacturers 
Assn, at the organization’s annual 
meeting in Fort Worth. Mr. Crowley 
served as vice president in the pre- 
vious year. One of the largest state 
organizations in the industry, the 
Texas group is pushing a vigorous 
program of expansion this year. 





still showing the weakness which 
first became apparent early in May 
and there was a further dip in bran 
last week. The trade is subject to 
some disturbance as a result of the 
fluctuating price level. Quotations 
June 20: bran $544@56, shorts $574 
59, middlings $594 61, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Production of all types 
of millfeeds is a little heavier than 
is usual for this time of year. A 
buyers’ market continues to prevail, 
and prices are easier, with the de- 
cline varying from $1 to $4 ton. 
Quotations June 20: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $42@44, shorts $444 46, mid- 
dlings $47@49; all prices cash car- 
lot. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour business 
continued slow last week. Prices were 
about 10¢ higher than a week earli- 
er. Quotations June 22: white rye 
$4.084 4.10, medium rye $3.88@ 3.90, 
dark rye $3.08@ 3.10. 

Chieago: An up and down market 
found rye buyers uninterested in tak- 
ing on significant quantities in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing June 20. Shipping directions were 
slow, traders said. Quotations June 
20: White patent rye $4.30@ 4.35, me- 
dium $4.10@4.15, dark $3.50@ 3.57. 

Pittsburgh: Mill representatives 
continue to wonder why rye flour 
sales are so limited with prices down 
to a buying point. Directions are 
slow. Quotations June 20, f.o0.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: pure white rye flour 
fancy No. 1 $4.55@ 4.70, medium $4.25 
a449, dark $3.684@4.10, blended $6 
a6.05, rye meal $4.10@ 4.28. 

Buffalo: Excellent sales of rye flour 
were made throughout this territory 
last week by several of the producing 
mills as well as by jobbers. A heavy 
direction business was done and with 
this activity practically all the old 
contracts on rye flour were cleaned 


up. The new business booked was 
mostly for immediate or not too dis- 
tant shipping dates. A sudden down- 
turn in the wheat market which 
brought in a landslide of white flour 
orders, was credited with being the 
spark that set off the activity both in 
sales and directions in the rye flour. 
Prices favored the buyers who were 
able to buy flour some 5¢ sack under 
the previous week’s quotations. Quo- 
tations June 19: White rye $4.80@ 
4.83, medium rye $4.60@4.63, dark 
rye $4.05@4.08. 

Philadelphia: A further downward 
adjustment in the local rye market 
last week failed to stimulate any new 
call for the dark flour. Mill repre- 
sentatives said that many bakers 
were supplied for nearby require- 
ments as a result of recent purchases 
and were not inclined to seek any 
new coverage in a situation which 
might change overnight. The June 20 
quotation on rye white of $4.65@4.75 
was 10¢ sack under that of the pre- 
vious week. 

Portland: White rye $7.00, pure 
dark $6.00. 

New York: Rye flour buyers, hav- 
ing covered at lower levels, were dis- 
interested in current markets and 
sales were very small. Quotations 
June 20: Pure white patents $4.704@ 
4.80. 

St. Louis: Sales, as well as ship- 
ping directions, were fair, with prices 
15¢ lower than in the previous week. 

Quotations June 18: Pure white 
$4.58, medium $4.38, dark $3.58, rye 
meal $4.08. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Domestic trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal is fair on a sea- 
sonal basis, but as far as western 
mills are concerned there appear to 
be no export orders. Mills are operat- 
ing only part time. Prices remain 
steady. Quotations June 20: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.45@4.65 in 
the three prairie provinces, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks $5.35@5.60. All prices 
cash carlot. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market in 
smalls is fair, but the larger packag- 
ings are finding few buyers. Quota- 
tions June 20: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $4.85, oatmeal in 98-lb. cot- 
tons $5.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 
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United States Grain Stocks 





ial stocks of grains in store and 
float at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the l of the week ending June 13 
1953, and June 15, 1952, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture n bushels (000's omitted) 
Canadian 
American —~—in bond— 
Jun: June June June 


13 15 13 15, 
1953 1952 1953 1952 
Wheat 925.828 96,035 1.198 6,515 
Corr 0,217 36,095 ae eee 
Oat 11,978 14,125 740 2,482 
Rye 895 1,456 773 284 
; 5,928 15,265 269 


U.S. bonded grain in store and 
Canadian markets June 13 (fig 





t ponding date of a year ago 
in parentheses, 000's omitted): corn 
> (2,979) bu barley, 36 (72) 
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VISITORS FROM ITALY 

CHICAGO—-Two employees of the 
Ministry of Agriculture in Italy were 
visitors at offices of the Wheat Flour 
Institute and the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, recently. They 
were Calisto Zambrano, chief of the 
Alimentary Extension Branch, Rome, 
and Vincenz Saulle, chief of the Pro- 
vincial Office for Alimentation in 
Chieti, Italy. Mr. Zambrano and Mr. 
Saulle are in the U.S. to take part 
in a special short course on foods 
and nutrition. 
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DEATHS 


Jack D. Dean, 55, executive vice 
president of the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Kansas City, died 
June 22. More details will be found 
on page 13. 











The death of George P. Johnston, 
44, superintendent of the Burrus 
Flour Mill, Havana, Cuba, occurred 
June 9 in Havana. 


William Geiger of A. Geiger Co., 
Paterson, N.J., bakers’ supply and 
flour firm, died June 3 of a heart 
attack. He was 57 years old. He had 
been in the industry all his  busi- 
ness life, the firm having been es- 
tablished by his father. 


Charles W. Gregg, 63, a grain 
broker and lifelong resident of St. 
Joseph, Mo., died June 7 in a St. 
Joseph hospital. He was the son of 
Charles W. Gregg, the first president 
of the St. Joseph Board of Trade, 
now the St. Joseph Grain Exchange. 
His widow, two daughters and five 
grandchildren survive. 


Ernest H. Ashens, 52, warehouse 
foreman at the Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., was fatally injured 
June 15 when he fell down a freight 
elevator shaft at the mill. Mr. Ashens 
was found at the bottom of the shaft 
by other workmen. He died 30 
minutes after being taken to a hos- 
pital. 


A Vancouver grain trade official, 
Herbert W. Cameron, died recently 
of a heart attack. He was secretary- 
manager of the Vancouver Merchants 
Exchange, secretary of the Vancouver 
Grain Exchange and of the Van- 
couver Grain Exporters Assn. He had 
been on the exchange staff for 30 
years and had been secretary-man- 
ager since 1946. 


Stanley J. Hunter, 58, credit man- 
ager of Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, died June 8 in a Chicago hos- 
pital. Mr. Hunter was taken ill while 
returning home from a meeting of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men in Montreal. He was formerly 
with the Sperry Flour Co. and Na- 
tional Grocery Co. His widow, three 
daughters and five grandchildren sur- 
vive. 
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MEINING FLOUR FIRM 
GETS NEW OWNERSHIP 

CHICAGO — It was recently an- 
nounced that Mrs. Henry C. Meining 
and Mrs. Julia Carr have acquired 
and are conducting the flour broker- 
age business under the name and 
style of Henry C. Meining Co. and 
U.S. Flour Milling Co., with offices 
at 1229 Board of Trade Bldg., Chi- 
cago. 

Henry C. Meining, who died March 
5, 1953, was a well-known flour bro- 
ker in the Chicago area. Mrs. Carr 
was associated with Mr. Meining for 
many years and had charge of his 
office during the past few years prior 
to Mr. Meining’s death. 
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INDIANA ELEVATOR SOLD 
CLYMERS, IND.—The Cass Coun- 
ty (Ind.) Farm Bureau has bought 
Hirsch Brothers Grain Elevator here 
with a capacity of 110,000 bu. The 
name will be changed to Cass County 

Farm Bureau Elevator, Clymers. 


— —. ~ ~~ — 
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CHICAGO — Herman Steen, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, addressed the 57th annual 
meeting of the Association of Food 
and Drug Officials of the United 
States, at Hot Springs, Ark., June 16. 
His topic was, “The Effect of Food 
Fads and Nutritional Quackery on 
Ethical Food Industries.” 

Thoughtful leaders of the food in- 
dustries, said Mr. Steen, have long 
been deeply disturbed over the im- 
plications of nutritional quackery. 
He summarized the probable effects 
upon the ethical food industries as 
follows: 

“Relative to consumption of foods, 
it seems certain that there has been 
some displacement all along the line 
of staple foods by items high in fad- 
dist favor. It also seems certain that 
there may be a considerable increase 
in specific foods touted by faddists 
blackstrap, for example—but this in- 
crease is likely to be of short dura- 
tion as the public tires of an un- 
palatable product. The group of foods 
which has been under severe fire 
from the faddists are those made of 
wheat; and while various factors have 
entered into the decline in wheat 
usage the past half-century, it is be- 
lieved in the milling industry that 
food faddism is one of the chief rea- 
sons 

“For many years, beginning with 
Sylvester Graham and continuing to 
this day, the faddists have assailed 
white bread and have convinced a 
great many individuals that it is an 
inferior food. Their campaign for 
dark bread has not made much im- 
pression, however, as the  propor- 
tion of whole grain flour to total flour 
production is exactly the same as it 
was a generation ago-—-one and one- 
half per cent. 

“What has happened is that the 
person convinced by the faddist that 
white bread is harmful simply quits 
eating bread at all. Total usage of all 
the trick breads which are touted by 
the faddists has never reached an 
impressive figure. The faddist has un- 
doubtedly been able to do more injury 
to wheat flour foods than to any 
other class of foods, but it is im- 
possible to conjecture what the ex- 
act effect has been. 

“Fully as important to the food in- 
dustry as the loss of volume on ac- 
count of faddist activity is the seri- 
ous question which the nutritional 
quacks have succeeded in raising in 
the minds of many American citizens 
about the integrity and purity of 
their food supply. This question is 
the heart of the doctrine of the fad- 
dists, and it is vital to their objective 
to impeach the honesty and decency 
of food processors and the quality 
and character of the foods they pro- 
duce. 

“You men in food control work 
know better than anyone else that 
the standards in food are becoming 
progressively higher all the while, 
that practices formerly tolerated are 
no longer followed, that innovations 
resulting in better food are being in- 
troduced in every food industry and 
that the net result is a quality of 
food in America that is unsurpassed 
in the world, as America is also pre- 
eminent in food abundance. 

“The food industries have not failed 
to observe that the nutritional quacks 
are directing heavy fire against the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administration, 
the state food control agencies, the 
American Medical Association, the 
public health agencies and profes- 
sional organizations generally. They 
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have succeeded in arousing many of 
their faddist followers to question the 
integrity of these public agencies and 
professional groups, and in a few in- 
stances, they have been able to 
cripple their activities in behalf ot 
pure and honest foods. Not only is 
it in the very best interest of the 
consuming public to maintain and 
preserve the high standing and pro- 
fessional integrity of regulatory 
agencies and scientific bodies which 
deal with foodstuffs in any way, but 
the same objective is vital to the 
welfare of the entire food industry. 

“Although food industries have for 
years been conducting educational 
campaigns in behalf of the merit of 
their products, the nature of these 
campaigns has changed considerably. 
Formerly most such campaigns were 
promotional in character, but there 
now is a decided trend toward basic 
educational work in human nutrition. 
In the flour milling industry, for ex- 
ample, we are spending a large sum 
each year for this kind of funda- 
mental work, and many other food 
organizations are following the same 
pattern of activity. 

“The extraordinary interest which 
leaders in nutrition are taking in this 
program, and the fine response with 
which it is met on the part of the 
consuming public, is very gratifying. 
Touting one food above all others and 
exaggerating its merits and impor- 
tance is no longer looked upon with 
favor in the field of nutrition educa- 
tion, and the desirability of present- 
ing a well-rounded picture of the 
human diet from the standpoint of 
sound nutrition is recognized more 
and more as the ideal long range 
educational program. In _ the last 
analysis, food faddism and nutritional 
quackery will be put to flight more 
effectively by extensive dissemination 
of nutritional facts than by indig- 
nant denunciation. 

“Anyone who will take the trouble 
to inform himself of the extensive 
ramifications of food faddism and 
nutritional quackery cannot help but 
be deeply impressed with the sinister 
threat thus created. It is a threat to 
public health, to the consumer's 
purse, to the integrity of our food 
regulatory agencies and professional 
associations, and to the welfare of 
the food industries. It is a threat of 
ignorance against knowledge, of 
superstition against fact, and it is 
a deliberate attempt to substitute 
anarchy for order in a field in which 
America surpasses the world.” 





Wheat Field Day 





(Continued from page 9) 

eties and one which holds great 
promise is Ponca. This is a strong 
wheat released in 1952 but which 
will not reach the trade until 1954. 
This excellent milling wheat is adapt- 
ed for south central and eastern 
Kansas and enough seed will be 
available next fall for a fairly sub- 
stantial acreage. It has won the re- 
spect of farmers who have seen it in 
variety plots and has good baking 
and milling characteristics as_ re- 
vealed by laboratory tests. It prob- 
ably will replace much Pawnee in the 
area to which it is adapted. Pawnee 
now ranks as the most popular vari- 
ety in Kansas. 

Another new wheat from the Ne- 
braska area is Sioux, which is a 
cross of Cheyenne wheat with a 


smut resistant Turkey wheat. This 
has a somewhat short mixing time, 
which is being sought in Nebraska, 
and is a little late in maturity for 
most areas. 

A less desirable variety from the 
milling and baking standpoints is a 
new Clark wheat, called Kanking, 
which is an early maturing variety 
but which does not perform in bread 
making as it should. 

All of the more familiar varieties 
also were explained at the demon- 
stration Kiowa, Wichita, Pawnee, 
Triumph, Tenmarg, Comanche, Blue- 
jacket and Royal. 

The wheat plot tour was under 
the direction of C. W. Pence, field 
director, Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn.; C. T. Hall, county agent ol 
Johnson County, Kansas; Dr. E. G. 
Heyne, plant breeder of Kansas State 
College; Dr. Roger C. Smith, head 
of the department of entomology, 
Kansas State College, and R. IL. 
Throckmorton, dean emeritus of Kan- 
sas State College. 

A former Kansas wheat breeder, 
originator of Tenmarg, John Parker, 
also spoke briefly. Mr. Parker is now 
director of the Midwest Barley Im- 
provement Assn. He related many 
of the early day struggles in Kan- 
sas wheat improvement work. 

This year’s wheat field day is be- 
ing held under somewhat ambiguous 
circumstances, Jess B. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., said in introducing the 
principal speakers. While this group 
is engaging in efforts to increase 
wheat yields and quality, planning is 
under way in the Department of 
Agriculture to restrict wheat acre- 
age under present laws designed to 
curb surpluses and maintain prices. 

Mr. Smith said he felt it morally 
wrong to reduce wheat acreage when 
literally millions throughout the 
world are facing starvation. Some 
way should be found, he indicated, 
to use wheat as a weapon in the 
world-wide struggle against Com- 
munism. Why not, in our foreign aid 
program, make better use of our 
ability to produce food in abund- 
ance, he asked. Food will make more 
friends than bullets, he added. 

Commenting on the tenth anni- 
versary of the wheat improvement 
work, Mr. Smith said that long be- 
fore the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion contemplated the recent sani- 
tation program applied to wheat, the 
association was working with others 
on a broad and comprehensive pro- 
gram of publicity and education to 
induce everyone handling wheat to 
practice sanitation. “Wheat Is Food, 
Keep It Clean” was the association 
slogan, he reminded the crowd. 

This effort has been successful, 
Mr. Smith declared in citing a sharp 
decline in marketings of weevil in- 
fested wheat at principal terminal 
markets. Educational methods of this 
kind will prove superior to puni- 
tive measures, he stated. 

John C. Davis, administrative as- 
sistant to Ezra T. Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, pointed out to the 
field day group that after harvest 
our total wheat supply will be the 
largest in history. This is a tremen- 
dous and prideful production accom- 
plishment, he said, but it poses a 
challenge: Can we manage this abun- 
dance so that it does not become an 
economic curse? 

Mr. Davis pledged that the De- 
partment of Agriculture will employ 
its full effort in helping maintain 
price levels for farmers in line with 
the present agricultural support leg- 
islation. 

“But our responsibility under the 
Jaw is not a one-way street,” Mr. 
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age of the Wheat Field Day included 


pictures, too. For a pictorial report 
of the affair, see page 12 of this issue. 
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Davis emphasized. “It requires co- 
operation from the farmer. In return 
for our leveling off the peaks and 
valleys of his marketing cycle, the 
farmer has the responsibility, along 
with us, of providing adequate stor- 
age so that nothing shall be wasted. 
To help him perform his share of the 
bargain, we stand ready to provide 
loans where needed up to 80% of 
the cost of farm bins.” 

It is the expressed hope of the 
department, the agriculture official 
continued, that the farmer will as- 
sume a large share of this storage 
responsibility. Under this law, he add- 
ed, both the farmer and department 
have the responsibility of cooperat- 
ing to keep future production rea- 
sonably in line with future demand. 
That we must accomplish by mutual 
cooperation and exercise of market- 
ing quotas and controls.” 

Mr. Davis gave high praise to Sec- 
retary Benson, whom he said was a 
man of integrity and courage. He 
understands the farmer and farm 
problems by association and farm- 
ing experience, Mr. Davis added. 

Bakers’ Oflicial Speaks 

EK. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., Chicago, en- 
listed the aid of farmers in promot- 
ing bread consumption. The new 
American Bakers Assn. program calls 
for development of a field staff which 
will work with home economists and 
others everywhere to promote bread 
among those who influence eating 
habits of America. This educational 
program will be aimed at creating a 
more favorable attitude toward bread 
and building a greater consumption. 

Enriched bread, the ABA official 
said, ranks high in the list of foods 
in nutritional value. It has qualities 
of which the average consumer is 
not aware. Bakers, millers and farm- 
ers would like to see government bu- 
reaus in Washington recognize this 
high nutritional value, and in achiev- 
ing this end letters from wheat farm- 
ers to the Department of Agricul- 
ture and to their representatives in 
Congress would be extremely help- 
ful, Mr. Kelley pointed out. 

A barbecue dinner and other re- 
freshments were served the guests 
on the farm at the conclusion of the 
meeting. On the evening before the 
field day, bakers and other out of 
town visitors were entertained at 
dinner by the Kansas mill group. 
John W. Cain, vice president in 
charge of southwestern operations 
for the International Milling Co., 
was master of ceremonies at the din- 
ner this year and introduced some 
of the baker guests. Dr. James A. 
McCain, president of Kansas State 
College, made a brief talk in which 
he paid tribute to the association for 
its helpful efforts in obtaining re- 
search funds from the legislature 
for Kansas State College. 

Following the field day there was 
also a cocktail hour and buffet sup- 
per at the Muehlebach Hotel for 
those who did not leave town im- 
mediately after the farm activities. 

Industry Personalities Present 

The field day attendance includ- 
ed a large number of men promi- 
nent in the baking and milling indus- 
tries. Flour buyers for many of the 
nation’s large baking organizations 
were present. Among them were: 

A. G. Hessel, director of purchases, 


(Continued on page 32) 
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NEW ORGANIZATION—A new association, formed by merging the Ohio 
Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., and the Farmers Grain Dealers Assn. 
of Ohio, emerged at a meeting of the former group at the Neil House, Colum- 
bus, on June 1-2. Pictured are the officers and trustees of the newly organized 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., which is to come into being when 
approved by the Farmers Grain Dealers’ group in 60 days. Back row, left to 
right, are: George Moorhead, Moorhead Elevator Co., Leipsic; Carl A. Pitstick, 
Everett Early Elevator, Waynesville; S. E. Salisbury, Ohio Farmers Grain & 
Supply Assn., Fostoria; H. E. Huffman, Ada Farmers Exchange Co., Ada; H. 
Ralph Kagay, Mill Mutuals, Columbus, temporary secretary; and H. Richards, 
Richards Milling Co., Cortland. Seated, left to right, are: G. E. O’Brien, 
O’Brien Milling Co., Greenville, secretary; Charles S. Latchaw, executive vice 
president, Defiance; Myles W. Turner, Perl D. Turner Co., Lancaster, presi- 
dent; Ned M. Fry, Equity Elevator Co., Delphos, first vice president; and 
Robert W. Rudy, S. J. Rudy & Sons, Covington. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Among the Minneapolis millers 
who attended the annual wheat field 
day of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. in Kansas City June 19 
were M. F. Mulroy, W. R. Heegaard 
and B. Frank Morris of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; John Tatam, 'In- 
ternational Milliittg Co.; Dean Me- 
Neal and Harvey J. Patterson, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc.; Ellis English, George 
Utter and Roger’ Blessing, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co.; G. Cul- 
len Thomas of General Mills, Inc., 
and Ralph Herman of General Mills, 
Inc.; George E. Kelly and Paul B. 
Miner of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., were present. 
From the east came Harry C. Lau- 
tensack, General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, 
and A. L. Ingram, Pillsbury Mills, 
Ine., New York. 

2 


also 


Monroe Wellerson, export manager 
for General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
renewed friendships on the New York 
Produce Exchange floor last week. 
His former headquarters were in New 
York. 

2 


Several Texas millers attended the 
annual wheat field day of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. June 
18-19, including J. C. Mitchell, execu- 
tive vice president, Burrus Mills, Inc., 
Dallas; K. K. Kimbell, president 
Kimbell Milling Co., and William P. 
Bomar, president Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth. 

a 


David Wilson, Jr., manager of the 
durum department in the New York 
office of King Midas Flour Mills, left 
by plane June 17 with Mrs. Wilson 
and their two boys, for Minneapolis. 
After a visit in the home offices they 
attended the macaroni convention in 


Colorado Springs and then continued 
by plane to California, where Mrs. 
Wilson's family lives. 

7 


Thomas R. Coyne, president, and 
D. H. Wilson, executive vice presi- 
dent, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, were among the central states 
millers who attended the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. field day 
June 19. W. H. Bowman, president, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, also 
was present and was accompanied by 
his son, William C. Bowman, who will 
enter the department of flour and 
feed milling industries at Kansas 
State College next fall. 

oe 


T. M. Hope of the film department 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
was a caller at the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute and Millers National Federa- 
tion offices in Chicago last week. 

e 


Carl R. Schenker, overseas divi- 
sion, Pillsbury Mills, Ine., New York, 
was back at his desk June 22 after 
spending the previous week in the 
company’s home offices in Minne- 
apolis. 


Steve Turner, office manager for 
xeneral Mills, Inc., bakery section, 
Chicago, left Chicago June 18 to 
spend a few days in northern Wiscon- 
sin to do some fishing. He is expected 
back June 25. 

S 


Two members of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, John McDowell and 
Ray Fennell, were elected to the 
Manitoba Legislative Assembly when 
voters went to the polls June 8. Mr. 
McDowell was reelected to represent 
the constituency of Iberville. It was 


the first time for Mr. Fennell to con- 
test a seat in the political field. Mr. 
Fennell is a Liberal and will sit with 
the government, while Mr. McDowell, 
a Conservative, will sit in the oppo- 
sition benches. He will have the sup- 
port of Gurney Evans, who was one 
of the Conservative group elected. 
Mr. Evans is a son of the late San- 
ford Evans and heads the Sanford 
Evans Co., Ltd. 
* 


Don A. Stevens and G. S. Kennedy, 
vice presidents of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, were visitors in the New 
York offices of the company last 
week. 


H. J. Carmichael, a director of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
has been appointed to the board of 
Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts, 
Ltd., Canadian distillery organization, 
in succession to the late Frederick 
K. Morrow. Mr. Morrow was also 
associated with the flour milling in- 
dustry through his directorship of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

= 


J. B. Carr of Carr-Consolidated Bis- 
cuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has been 
elected national director for the 
Wilkes-Barre chapter, Society for the 
Advancement of Management. 

€ 

T. E. McCully, vice president and 
general manager of the Carpenter 
Baking Co., Milwaukee wholesaler, 
and president of the Wisconsin Bak- 
ers Assn., Inc., was principal speaker 
at the annual banquet of the Chris- 
tian Businessmen’s Committee at 
Wausau, Wis., recently. He is inter- 
national director and 1953 vice chair- 
man of the international group. 

a 

J. W. Tait, treasurer 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has been ap- 
pointed president of the Montreal 
section of the Controllers Institute of 
America. T. C. Davis, comptroller of 
the St. Regis Paper Co. (Canada), 
Ltd., is vice president. 

& 

E. C. Stakman, retiring head of the 
University of Minnesota department 
of plant pathology, will become con- 
sultant in agriculture for the Rocke- 
feller Foundation July 1. The consul- 
tantship will enable him to continue 
some of the work he has conducted 
for the University of Minnesota and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Headquarters for the work will be 
maintained in St. Paul. Dr. Stakman 
will advise on the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation’s agricultural improvement 
program in Mexico and Colombia and 
the foundation’s overall scientific 
projects in Latin America 


of Ogilvie 
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HUTCHINSON BOARD 
NAMES NEW OFFICERS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS New 
officers of the Hutchinson Board of 
Trade are Charles Summers, presi- 
dent, Security Elevator Co.; Charles 
Colby, vice president, Colby Grain 
Co., and P. M. Clarke, treasurer, P. 
M. Clarke Grain Co. Elected to the 
board of directors were J. V. Flem- 
ing, R. C. Davidson, Victor Davis, 
Fred Keiler, Jack Martz, A. W. Estes 
and Homer Jennings. 
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KANSAS ELEVATOR FIRE 
NASHVILLE, KANSAS—Fire of 
unknown origin destroyed the 17,000 
bu. grain elevator of Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. here, together 
with 7,000 bu. stored wheat, June 18. 
A nearby warehouse and a small 
office building were also destroyed. 
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55 ATTEND OUTING HELD 
BY BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 


BUFFALO Fifty-five members 
and out-of-town guests attended the 
June 16th golf outing of the Buffalo 
Flour Club at Orchard Park Coun- 
try Club. 

Thirty played golf during the after- 
noon. Prizes were awarded following 
dinner in the clubhouse at which 
Charles Weatherston, General Mills, 
Inc., president of the club, presided. 

The Buffalo Flour Club will hold 
three more golf outings at the Or- 
chard Park Club, on July 14, Aug. 11 
and Sept. 11. 
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TO HONOR WARD OFFICIAL 

NEW YORK —A reception, cocktail 
party and dinner will be held June 
30 in the Hotel Astor to honor Ed- 
ward A. McLaughlin, recently elected 
president of the Ward Baking Co. 
Mr. McLaughlin is an outstanding 
personality in the baking industry 
and the testimonial dinner is in rec- 
ognition of his activity in its behalf. 
Emil Fink, president Fink Baking 
Corp., is in charge of arrangements 
and reservations. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOYLE, DICKE FEED 
COMPANY DISSOLVED 


CHICAGO—Robert M. Doyle an- 
nounced June 18 that the feed in- 
gredient brokerage firm in which he 
was associated with Robert L. Dicke, 
dried milk and whey handler, has 
been dissolved. 

Mr. Doyle will continue feed in- 
gredient trading in the usual manner 
under the name of Doyle and Com- 
pany. He is located at 2050 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Chicago. His phone num- 
ber is HArrison 7-5070, and his TWX 
number is CG-2671. 











Edward Stermer 


NEW POSITION—John A. Kluetsch, 
president of Chapman & Smith Co., 
Melrose Park, IIL, has announced the 
appointment of Edward Stermer as 
assistant sales manager in charge of 
all field operations. In this new posi- 
tion, Mr. Stermer will work with all 
company sales representatives to sup- 
plement their activities, and will as- 
sist Walter Rose, the company’s sales 
manager. Mr. Stermer started with 
Chapman & Smith in 1940 and has 
since held various positions in the 
sales department. The father of five 
children, he is presently making his 
home in Elmhurst, Ill. He represented 
the firm in Minnesota and Indiana 
before moving to the home office. 
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CHICAGO--The Bakers of America 
Program is moving into its fund-rais- 
ing for future years with a subscrip- 
tion rate one-half of the rate which 
has prevailed during the past four 
years 

The new rate, announced by E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., i.e., 1/20th of 1% 
of dollar 
1/10th of 1% in the past four years. 

Another important change is in the 


volume, compared with 


fact that subscriptions will be signed 
on a continuing basis, not for a two- 
year period as in the past. Bakers 
supporting the program agree to con- 
tinue their support annually, with the 
privilege of cancelling on six months’ 
written notice to the American Bak- 
ers Assn. headquarters in Chicago. 

“Three factors were responsible for 
the decision by the program planning 
committee and the board of governors 
to reduce the rate,’ Mr. Kelley said. 
“These are the shift in operations of 
the program whereby heavy advertis- 
ing expenditures have been elimi- 
nated; second is the increasing gross 
volume of business which has pre- 
vailed among subscribing bakers and 
third the fact that the planned broad- 
ened public relations and promotional 
activity is being received with so 
much enthusiasm. 

“The thinking of our governing 
committee is that we will be able to 
carry on a vigorous, far-reaching pro- 
motional campaign with a total 
budget somewhat below the million 
dollars per year which has been nec- 
essary in the past. 

“At the same time, cutting the rate 
in half does not mean reducing the 
gross revenue by 50%. All the figures 
available indicate that most bakers 
today are doing a gross dollar volume 
from 15% to as much as 40% greater 
than their volumes of six or seven 
years ago when our Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program was inaugurated. 

“And most important is the third 
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ABA President Reviews Changes 
in Bakers’ Program Fund Plans 


factor. I have had direct contact with 
a very large number of bakers in the 
past three months. I've talked about 
our program, outlined our plans and 
have received prompt and enthusias- 
tic assurance of support. In many 
cases this pledge of support has come 
from bakers who participated in our 
program in 1947-48 but have not 
been subscribers in the past three or 
four years. 

“In most cases, the assurance has 
come from bakers who have never 
been in the program. And every pres- 
ent subscriber with whom we have 
talked has pledged full support for 
the new program.” 

Medical Program Under Way 

Mr. Kelley reported that several 
positive steps in the promotional ac- 
tivity have already been taken. The 
first of the advertisements to the 
medical profession appeared in the 
May 30 issue of Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn. The same adver- 
tisement will be repeated in 24 other 
medical journals during June and 
July. The American Medical Assn. 
Journal reaches 160,000 of the 175,- 
000 doctors in the U. S. 

More than a score of public rela- 
tions men have been interviewed in 
the past month and three have been 
selected to be added to the program 
public relations staff. 

Mr. Kelley said the American In- 
stitute of Baking consumer service 
department has begun its preliminary 
planning for the field staff of home 
economists. - Considerable organiza- 
tional work will be needed before the 
field staff can start its operations and 
a large number of women will be in- 
terviewed in many areas before final 
selection is made. 

The program expects to get its pro- 
motional activity in high gear by 
early fall, with a period of three 
months of indoctrination for new 
staff members and in preparation of 
base material, the ABA president 
concluded. 





Economic Changes Due If Peace 
Results, Harry Bullis Predicts 


MONTREAL A gradual reduction 
in overseas aid and efforts to build up 
foreign trade in a manner which will 
help the recipients of aid to become 
self supporting are foreseen as part 
of the U.S. government plan, accord- 
ing to Harry A. Bullis, chairman of 
the board, General Mills, Inc. Mr. 
Bullis made this statement in his talk, 
“The Economic Consequences ' of 
Peace in Korea” at the joint meeting 
of the Canadian Chamber of Com- 


merce and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S. in Montreal June 18. 

Mr. Bullis said he did not expect 
any important domestic or interna- 
tional changes resulting from a truce 
in Korea. 

The reduction in defense expendi- 
tures will be relatively small, he said, 
but these reductions will help the 
efforts of the administration to bal- 
ance the budget in 1954. 

Defense expenditures will play a 





Daniel N. League 


NEW POSITION—The promotion of 
Daniel N. League from director of 
cost control to chief economist of 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas 
City, has been announced by R. L. 
Nafziger, president of the company. 
The position of chief economist was 
created to cover a wider area of 
company policy and operations. Mr. 
League joined Interstate in 1945 as 
a cost analyst. He became manager 
of the cost control department in 
1947, and director of cost control in 
1950. Mr. League’s headquarters will 
be in the Kansas City general of- 
fices of the firm. 





dominant role in our economy for 
some years to come, Mr. Bullis point- 
ed out. He added: “The truce in 
Korea will, for the present reduce 
the national security expenditures of 
the U.S. very little and only a few 
per cent. Peace in Korea would bring 
a direct saving of about $2 billion an- 
nually, which is the cost of carrying 
on active warfare.” 

Concerning foreign trade the GMI 
executive had this to say: “One of 
the weaknesses in our economy is in 
our foreign trade. Our exports are 
still in excess of our imports. We are 
giving away about $5 billion in goods 
annually in assistance to other coun- 
tries. It was only right and necessary 
that we should help our allies re- 
build their economies, for people who 
are hungry are made to order for 
Communist propaganda with its ap- 
peal to the have nots. 

“As the economies of the countries 
of Western Europe become more pro- 
ductive, they will struggle for markets 
where they can sell their goods and 
buy raw materials. Our administra- 
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tion in Washington recognizes the 
need of foreign trade and its direct 
relationship to continued foreign aid. 


They will approach the problems 


realistically, But I believe we must 
have full peace and understanding be- 
fore world trade can take on a truly 
realistic pattern, and be built on a 
solid base. 

“It may be too much to even hope 
at this time that an intelligent pro- 
gram to solve the problems of world 
trade will begin with a Korean cease 
fire.” 

In addressing members of the two 
groups, meeting jointly for the first 
time in history, Mr. Bullis termed it 
a pleasure to be with this group of 
businessmen of the two greatest coun- 
tries of North America— Canada and 
the U.S.--two countries with a long 
and untarnished record of peace and 
good will. 


Believes U.S. Economy Will Adjust 

Mr. Bullis believes the U.S. econo- 
my can adjust itself to a decline in 
capital investment for defense plants 
and tools resulting from a defense 
stretch-out. Businessmen, he explains, 
are aware that an adjustment will be 
necessary some time, and are pre- 
pared to maintain a high level of 
capital investment. 

Additionally, the country needs to 
spend $10 billion for new schools over 
the next eight years, $30 billion to 
make our present highways eflicient, 
$4 billion annually for 10 years for 
new roads and considerable sums to 
increase our electric generating cap- 
acity. 

Besides, personal consumption ex- 
penditures are estimated as rising $5 
to $6 billion a year, which will help 
counteract a decline in spending for 
defense purposes. 

He looks for wages to hold steady 
and while consumer spending is reach- 
ing new limits yearly people are also 
saving more than ever—in 1952 they 
saved $18 billion—nearly 8% of their 
disposable income. The income of 
farmers, while showing declines for 
the past few months, is still at a high 
level and is likely to continue high 
because of government assistance. 

Mr. Bullis cited the imminence of 
one important political problem 
should the world achieve peace in 
Korea--that of possible admission of 
red China into the United Nations. 
This, he said, would give rise to an 
entirely new set of problems both at 
home and abroad. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Following is the rye flour output re 
ported to The Northwestern Miller by prin 
cipal mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and out 


side point in the Northwest in acks, 

and comparative figures for the previous 
week 

Muy June June June 

a1) 6 13 20 

Five mill 4.085 S128 777 «* 20,006 

*Four mills or less. tRevised from pre 


vious week 








WITH THE CHEMISTS—Pictured at the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, held in Buffalo, N.Y., May 24-28: Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank R. Schwain, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, in the picture on the 
left. The picture in the center includes, in the usual order, Dr. R. K. Larmour, 





Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto; and P. Val. Kolb, Sterwin Chemicals 
Inc., New York. The three men in the picture on the right are (from left to 
right) William Kazanjan, Iriquois Beverage Co., Buffalo; Raymond J. Tarle- 


ton, AACC, Minneapolis, and B. 


Marlo Dirks, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
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Wii eeer 
Cesairnies 


INTERNATIONAL FAIR—In the illustration at the left 
above, G. T. Roe, Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., on duty 
at the Canadian Flour Export Committee’s booth, a fea- 
‘air held recently in 
Toronto, shows a copy of the government publication on 


ture of the International Trade 
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wheat and flour to a visitor. As shown in the center illus- 
tration, a feature of the exhibit was a giant size figure 
of a Canadian farmer holding two bags of flour. At the 
extreme right is a view of a section of the Canadian Flour 
Export Committee’s booth at the fair. 





Wheat Field Day 





(Continued fror prune o) 


and Fred Pfizenmayer, flour buyer, 
Continental Baking Co., New York. 

W. F. Farnan, vice president and 
director of purchases, General Bak- 
ing Co., New York. 

Steve Vesecky, vice president and 
flour buyer, Campbell-Taggart As- 
sociated Bakeries, Dallas. 

A. W. Koss, director of purchases, 
American Bakeries, Chicago. 

John R. Dow, vice president; A. H. 
Valentine, director of purchases, and 
Cc. A. Brantingham, flour buyer, In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City. 

Herbert H. Wurtz, flour buyer, and 
Charles Kelley, assistant flour buyer, 
M. T. Lindquist, manufacturing divi- 
sion, Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati. 

A. H. Erickson, Kelly-Erickson Co., 
Omaha, and Harry L. Jones of the 
same company, flour buyer for Safe- 
way Stores. 

Curtiss H. Scott, president, Gro- 
cers Baking Co., Louisville, Ky., and 
chairman of the board of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. 

C. J. Patterson, president, and Rob- 
ert C. Becker, flour buyer, C. J. Pat- 
terson Corp., Kansas City. 

Ek. E. Kelley, Jr., president, Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn., Chicago. 

I. N. Fehr, Manor Baking Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

W. Hoyt Baird, Mrs. Baird's Bak- 
eries, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Ron Cooper, Capital City Baking 
Co., Tallahassee, Fla 

Robert and Nolan Junge, Junge 
Baking Co., Joplin, Mo., and Coffey- 
ville, Kansas. 

William Markwardt, Markwardt’s 
Quality Bakery, Joplin, Mo. 

Allied trades representatives who 
attended from distant points includ- 
ed M. G. Rhodes, vice president and 
sales manager, Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands, Inec., New York. 
Paul C. Guignon, director of sales, 
and Samuel C. Baker, assistant sales 
manager, bakery department, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., New York. J. A. 
Kirkman, Jr., vice president in 
charge of sales and advertising, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwau- 
kee. Frank Warren, assistant direc- 
tor of sales, Merck & Co., Rahway, 
N.J. P. Val Kolb, Sterwin Chemicals 
Inc., New York. 

There were representatives of all 
the large flour milling companies, 
with two dozen or more millers at- 
tending from Minneapolis, Chicago, 
New York, Buffalo, Dallas, Ft. 
Worth, Denver, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Omaha, as well as those from 
Kansas and Missouri. Herman Steen, 
vice president of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, Chicago; Herman Fak- 
ler, vice president and Washington 


representative of the federation, were 
in the group. Besides the large num- 
ber of southwestern grain men who 
attended the field day, there were 
several from other sections includ- 
ing K. H. Powell, Hallet & Carey 

Co., Ltd., Winnipeg; Dr. Julius Hen- 

del, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis; Rich- 

ard Uhimann, Uhimann Grain Co., 

Chicago; Frank Miller, James FE. 

Bennett & Co., Chicago. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
KANSAS ELEVATOR EXPANDS 
GARDEN PLAIN, KANSAS—The 

Farmers Cooperative Elevator Co. 
here has started work on 16 new 
concrete bins with a total capacity 
of 237,800 bu. of storage space. The 
project is scheduled to be finished 
in late August. 





Canadian Doctors 
Endorse Enrichment 

WINNIPEG—Canada’s program of 
enriching flour and bread has been 
endorsed by the general council of 
the Canadian Medical Assn. This was 
made known June 18 when Dr. E. H. 
Bensley, Montreal chairman of the 
C. M. A. committee on nutrition, sub- 
mitted the report of that group to 
the general council meeting here. 

His report noted that at the be- 
ginning of the year enrichment of 
flour and bread had been undertaken 
in Canada on an extensive scale. Un- 
der federal food and drug regulations 
“enrichment” is defined as the addi- 
tion to white flour of thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, niacin and iron, with the in- 





Spring Wheat Progress Good; 
Potential Rust Danger Noted 


With growing conditions generally 
good, the wheat crop showed marked 
improvement last week, the Peavey 
Elevators crop report states. 

However, stem rust has been ob- 
served in the Fargo, N. D., area, and 
conditions to date have been almost 
ideal for the spread of rust, the re- 
port notes. “The grain is lush and 
succulent, and the wet soil makes for 
high humidity in the fields. It re- 
mains to be seen whether or not rust 
will threaten this crop which at the 
moment gives excellent promise,’’ it 
states. 

For the most part, stands are 
heavy and color is good, but poor 
color is observed on some of the 
low lying, late-seeded fields. 

The Occident Elevator Division of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. also re- 
ports that crop progress last week 
was generally quite favorable. Gen- 
eral rains were just right for a grow- 
ing crop in some areas, but in other 
sections moisture was too heavy for 
the ground to absorb. Some fields 
were badly washed out and low fields 
were flooded, the report says. 

“As a whole, our need at the mo- 
ment is for sunshine and drying 
weather to force the crop along, as 
with this type of a stand rust can be 
a real menace,” Occident says. 

Stem rust is now being found over 
a wide area in the north central 
spring wheat states, according to a 
bulletin of the Rust Prevention Assn. 
It appears that several showers of 
rust spores have occurred in the 
grain-growing territory from north 
Texas to Canada, the report says, 
noting that “the situation has seri- 
ous possibilities that will be watched 
closely.”’ 

Temperatures climbed into the high 


80's over western Canada last week 
and, with the exception of some sec- 
tions of northern Saskatchewan and 
northern Alberta where topsoil is dry, 
moisture conditions range from good 
to excessive. Much low-lying acreage 
is still waterlogged and it is doubtful 
if some of this land will be seeded this 
year unless to late feed grain. Scat- 
tered showers and thunder storms 
occurred at many points but there 
Was no indication of general rains. 
Early sown grains range up to 10 
in. in height. Wild oat growth is par- 
ticularly heavy over large areas of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Seeding 
generally is finished in Alberta, and 
summerfallow work has commenced. 
There will be a substantial increase 
in summerfallow acreage in Manitoba 
due to the inability to seed as a re- 
sult of flood conditions in many areas. 
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clusion of added calcium optional. 

The committee report warned that 
enrichment of flour and bread is 
aimed at restoring nutrient elements 
lost in milling and can do little more 
than increase the intake of a few of 
the 40-to-50 nutrients required to 
maintain health. For nutritional pur- 
poses a wide choice of other food is 
still needed, it said. 

——-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
JOE DI MAGGIO NAMED 

NEW YORK—Joe DiMaggio, form- 
er New York Yankee baseball player 
has been made vice president in 
charge of public relations on the 
West Coast for Buitoni Foods Corp., 
according to Giovanni Buitoni, pres- 
ident. He will be active in the man- 
agement of the firm, one of whose 
important products is spaghetti. Mr. 
DiMaggio was elected a member of 
the board of the newly founded Bui- 
toni World-Wide Organization at the 
firm's recent Paris Conference, at 
which time Mr. Buitoni was elected 
president of the organization. 











WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 








TD v sceinenantietiReienacaiiindl 
WANTED—RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 


ment engineer to worl earch prob 





opportunity for high-grade man Salary 
commensurate With ability Write giving 
full details. Addre S76, The Northwest 

Miller, Minneapol Minn 





MACHINERY WANTED 








Vv TT NT 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 








BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn, 











OPPORTUNITY 
Manager of milling company, established business, growth possibili- 
ties. Prefer young executive who can co-ordinate all departments 
of business, which is division of larger concern. Submit full qualifi- 
cations, record, salary ideas, photograph. Replies confidential. Ad- 
dress 871, Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











FINANCE EXECUTIVE 


To fill new position being created to coordinate financial functions 
at top management level. Agricultural background or training de- 
sirable. Involves management responsibility for dealer financing, 
general credits, analysis of costs, dealer financial training, cost con- 
trol, etc. Write for job brochure. State qualifications in first letter. 


Personnel Department 


LINDSEY -ROBINSON & COMPANY, Inc. 
ROANOKE 3, VIRGINIA 
FOUNDED 1874 
Manufacturers of Fair-Acre Feeds 
Gambill’s Flour and Meal Products 
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Bakers who are looking for better 
flour could do no better than to in- 
vestigate PAGE’S flours. PAGE'S 
quality—this year and every year—is 
backed by a four-state wheat supply, 
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“1 Gx. j available without penalty because of 
, the PAGE mill location in Topeka. 
“eae That's quality insurance. 
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Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make scien- 
















tific selection of wheats of superior milling and baking 
varieties for you. Our large storage capacity permits accurate 
binning of wheat of top milling and baking*qualities. Let 
Call Grand 7070. 


us serve you. 





Se ee _Mia BURRUS WII AS Incorporated 
anes: KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
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‘ BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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SALINA, KANSAS 
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First Approval 
Given to Merger 
of Ohio Groups 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Ratification 
of a proposal to merge the two major 
crain and feed dealer associations in 
Ohio into one large, strong associa- 
tion was the highlight of the 74th 


annual convention of the Ohio Grain, 
Mill & Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., held 
in the Neil House June 1-2. 

Similar ratification by the Farmers 





The facsimile signatures or trademarks repro- 


duced here are “proof of the pudding”. These 
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Grain Dealers Assn. of Ohio, expected 
at a meeting to be held in July, will 
make the merger official. The new 
name of the consolidated group would 
be the Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., Inc. 

The ratification came _ through 
unanimous vote of the members pres- 
ent on the following motion presented 
by Hugh E. Brubaker, H. E. Brubaker 
Elevator Co., New Carlisle, Ohio: “I 
move that the Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., and the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association 
of Ohio merge into one association to 
be known as the Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., as outlined by 
the managerial committee, said mer- 


FNTOLET 


stration orcsreore® 


companies and many others, consistent users of 


advertising space in 


this journal, recognize its 


value as an advertising medium in the cereal pro- 


cessing industry. Editorial leadership and “plus” 


coverage insure advertising readership and response, 
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ger to take effect as soon as the mem- 
bership of the Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Ohio take similar ac- 
tion, provided said action is taken 
within 60 days of this date.” 

Myles W. Turner, Perl D. Turner 
Co., Lancaster, was reelected presi- 
dent of the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., and Ned M. Fry, 
now president of the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Association of Ohio, was 
elected first vice president. These 
men will hold these positions in the 
newly formed organization. Charles 
S. Latchaw, secretary of the Farmers 
Grain Dealers group for the past 38 
years, was elected executive vice 
president and will hold that position 
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in the new group. 

Other officers of the new associa- 
tion who were elected are W. D. 
Thompson, Cambridge, second vice 
president; G. E. O’Brien, Greenville, 
secretary; R. F. McAlister, Colum- 
bus, treasurer, and H. Ralph Kagay, 
Columbus, temporary secretary. 

The following were elected to the 
board of trustees of the Ohio Grain, 
Mill & Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., and 
with the holdover trustees will form 
the board of the consolidated group: 
Mr. Turner; Mr. Fry; A. J. Koppen- 
hafer, Bowling Green; S. E. Salis- 
bury, Fostoria; George Forrester, 
Forrester Grain Co., Toledo; Ralph 
H. Brown, Cleveland Grain Co., In- 
dianapolis, elected to fill the unex- 
pired term of Dale D. Seif, Piketon, 
resigned. 

Mr. Turner, in his president’s mes- 
sage to the membership, effectively 
hammered home the theme that the 
grain and feed industry, and the en- 
tire agricultural industry “must our- 
selves solve our problems, be they 
surpluses or famine, else we may suc- 
cumb to socialism by default.” 

He urged continued and more in- 
tensified work on such subjects as 
soil conservation, livestock disease 
control, sanitation to prevent con- 
tamination of grain by insects and 
rodents, agricultural research to de- 
termine better farming practices and 
new outlets for farm products, retail 
store and elevator management, 
credit controls, and the responsibili- 
ties of the dealer to his community. 


Grain Sanitation 

Mr. Brown moderated a panel dis- 
cussion of the grain sanitation pro- 
gram by James S. Kile, Fred Kile & 
Son, Kileville; W. H. Moody, Moody 
& Thomas Milling Co., Shelby; and 
Ray B. Bowden, executive vice presi- 
dent, Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., Washington. 

Mr. Brown opened the discussion 
with an explanation of the postpone- 
ment by the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration of phase two of the sanitation 
program. He said that elevators 
should bear in mind that they are 
selling wheat to mills and that filthy 
grain still is subject to discipline. 
Postponement does not mean that the 
project is out, he said. He added that 
he believed eventually that elevators 
will be handling two types of wheat 

food wheat and feed wheat. 

Mr. Bowden told of the events 
which led up to the postponement 
decision of the FDA. It was found, he 
said, that the grain standards of the 
USDA are legally the only grain 
standards that can exist in this coun- 
try. They were established to prevent 
a hodge-podge of grain grades by 
states and other organizations. In ef- 
fect, it was decided that the FDA 
program would set up a system of 
super standards above the USDA 
grades which would be illegal. He 
said it was shown that the require- 
ments of the FDA program were 
physically impossible for country 
grain elevators to fulfill with regard 
to hidden infestation. 

Speaking for the 


millers, Mr. 
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Moody said that if farmers, acting 
through the Ohio Quality Wheat Pro- 
gram, will thoroughly clean their 
wheat before it comes to the eleva- 
tors, 90% of the wheat will come to 
the mills clean 

Mr. Kile took the position that the 
country elevator is caught in the 
squeeze handed down. from the baker 
to the miller to the terminal eleva- 
tor to the country elevator level. The 
country elevator has an obligation to 
take the farmer’s wheat when it is 
harvested, he said, and if it refuses 
grain, it is not fulfilling its responsi- 
bility. He believed that a united pro- 
gram of education of farmers on 
proper handling of grain was the re- 
sponsibility of all segments of the 
industry. 

Mr. Bowden, speaking at the an- 
nual banquet, criticized price sup- 
ports for farm products in the face 
of mounting surpluses of many food, 
feed and fiber crops. He said he be- 
lieved that farmers do not like price 
supports, but that they should not be 
asked to bear the burden all alone. 
The solution lies in revamping of 
tariffs, the world monetary situation 
and military spending, he said 

Speaking on labor conditions, Mr. 
Bowden said that high wages are 
fine if coupled with high production 
per man. Progress has resulted from 
applying skilled labor to machinery. 
The practice of ‘“‘feather-bedding”’ is 
a labor abuse which must be cor- 
rected, he said, as it simply is a 
means of drawing pay for work not 
performed 

In resolutions adopted at the con- 
vention, the Ohio grain men urged 
Congress to ve prompt attention 
to disposition of the state's surplus 
of red wheat to nations in need; ex- 
pressed willingness to cooperate with 
the Food & Drug Administration and 
urged FDA to “seek practical means 
and methods whereby our industry 
can come into compliance’; com- 
mended Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson and expressed hope 
that a farm program can be devel- 
oped which “neither encourages in- 


efficiency nor promotes disaster.” 


- BREA ; E STAFF OF Fe 


BAKING FIRMS, UNION 
PLAN WELFARE FUND 

NEW YORK—National baking con- 
cerns and the Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers International Union 
of America, AFL, have agreed to es- 
tablish a national joint trust fund for 
welfare benefits, James G. Cross, 
union president, has announced. 

Mr. Cross said the plan is the first 
of its kind to be set up on a national 
basis. 

According to the plan, local unions 
will negotiate for health and welfare 
benefits on a local scale but will name 
the national trust fund as_ policy 
holde1 

Such a move, Mr. Cross claims, will 
result in economy of administration 
and higher benefits to the union’s 
185,000 members. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS ELEVATOR EXPANDS 
GREENLEAF, KANSAS — Addi- 
tional storage for 73,000 bu. grain 
is being built here by the Farmers 
Co-op Elevator. The firm is erecting 
two steel bins which will be 30 ft. by 
65 ft. in size 
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NORTHWEST SHIPPERS 
TO MEET IN MONTANA 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 105th regu- 
lar meeting of the Northwest Ship- 
pers Advisory Board will be con- 
ducted at the Northern Hotel, Bill- 
ings, Mont., July 29-30 

Committee meetings will begin at 
8:30 a. m. July 29 at the Northern 
Hotel and the regular board session 
is scheduled for 9 a. m. July 30. The 
luncheon speaker that day will be 
L. H. Hines, vice president, oil de- 
velopment, Northern Pacific Railway. 

A special ladies’ program is being 
planned and the Billings Commercial 
Club is arranging an evening cocktail 
hour and dinner-dance July 30. 

Reservations for pullman accom- 
modations and a post convention tour 
of Yellowstone Park are to be mailed 
to J. A. Beatty, A. G. P. A., Northern 
Pacific Railway, 701 Marquette Ave., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. Hotel reserva- 
tions are to be made direct to the 
Northern Hotel, Billings, Mont., as 
soon as possible, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF fF Life 


COUMARIN REMOVED FROM 
SALE AS FLAVOR AGENT 


WASHINGTON The Food & 
Drug Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare announced recently that it 
has been informed by producers of 
coumarin that they are voluntarily 
withdrawing this flavoring agent from 
sale for all uses in foods. 

Recent pharmacological research 
has raised a question of the safety of 
coumarin, particularly in view of the 
increasing use of this material. 

Withholding coumarin is regarded 
as a precaution in the interest of pub- 
lic safety even though neither the 
industry nor the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration knows of any case of 
human illness traceable to the flavor- 
ing agent. 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 








Jones-HerrretsateR Construction Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *" bee's 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











H. C. MEINING 


1229 Bé. of Trade gh 
Bid MA CO. cuicaco su 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA ~- MILLFEEDS 





ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 4,000,000 BUSHELS 














SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY + W.C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 
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... Of outstanding service 
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The Northwestern Miller 


For the past 80 years... Service Program: 


. .. The Northwestern Miller has 


been distinguished for its unrivalled 


sstgeeueneeecn 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 
program of services to advertisers. 


Developed and maintained to offer @ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


sepeepeesasesgce 


advertisers valuable tools in the @ The Library, for reference and 
operation of their businesses, this , 


ing its value to advertisers and to 
the industries with which they are 


: research 

traditional service program is being —: 

improved and expanded, increar- a Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
: advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 
associated. 
@ Special Services, to meet adver- 


seeeneeeeeasan PELETESI LOTTE iii r iit) . ti s e rsun eed $s 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details. . . 








THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. rie 
whence o | OAC-Northwestern- Miller 


Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 











THe AMERICAN BAKER ¢ MILLING PRODUCTION NEW YORK iller KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO TORONTO 
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Strength and durability of papers and materials used in Hammond Multi- 
Walls, provide you with extra tough quality bags for safest, dryest packaging 
of your products. Correctly designed . . . produced by skilled craftsmen 

. in modern plants equipped with efficient production and material 
handling equipment ... Hammond Multi-Walls will deliver your products 
“as packaged.” Consult your Hammond man for Multi-Walls that meet every 
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bi requirement of your products, and your delivery schedules. 
% > a 
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For Multi-Wall bags, ‘make it a habit to depend on Hammond.’’ 
ss: 








MEMBER S OFFICES: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
| WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


FT, WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
| NEW YORK COFFEE @ SUGAR EXCH, iil aaiasiatachas iat 

NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 


IN KANSAS CITY— 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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With baking costs so high these 
days, the dollar saving values of 
POLAR BEAR’S reliable 
steady performance in the bak- 
ery makes this famous flour 
worth more. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicGN FTLOUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





-FLOUR— 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Clair Inn, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Sec., Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Monroe, Mich. 

July 19-22—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

July 26-28 — The West Virginia 
Bakers Association; Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
Sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 

Aug. 25-26—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Margar- 
et K. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers Re- 
tail and Wholesale Production Con- 
ference, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 20-22—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Galvez, Galves- 
ton, Texas; sec.-treas., John C. Bow- 
den, 100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 

Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Amman, 43!, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Council, 
fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
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PROMOTION AIDS—Two of the several promotional aids made available to 
the baking industry by Chapman & Smith Co., Melrose Park, Ill., during its 
75th Jubilee Year are shown above. At the left is a poster for coffee cake, 
intended for counter, window or door display, and at the right is a point-of- 
sale promotion capitalizing on recent extensive breakfast promotions. Another, 
for Father’s Day, features the Chapman & Smith Canasta Fudge Cake because 
fathers prefer dark cake 10 to 1, the company states. 





ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. 
Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 

Oct. 24-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 
Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 30—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Robert E. Lce Hotel, Win- 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 














The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















GRAIN CORPORATION 





The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « Phone L. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford 
Ma 


inager 











Phone 3316 






TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


ston Salem, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 
Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 


Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

1954 


March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 18, Ill. 

May 23-27— American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colorado; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck and Co., Inc., Rahway, New 
Jersey. 


——-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——-— 


ELWOOD CHASE TO SPEAK 
AT MACHINERY MEETING 


NEW YORK—Elwood Chase, as- 
sistant to the president of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., Washington, 
will speak at the mid-year meeting 
of the Grain Processing Machinery 
Manufacturers Assn., the association 
has announced. The meeting will be 
held July 19-22 at Bedford Springs, 
Pa. 

Mr. Chase, who has been with Co- 
operative GLF Mills at Buffalo, will 
discuss U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture operations and reorganization. 





We are 


buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
100080, (em ees 


Duluth, Minnesota 








LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


“IME HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTFWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 













“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


And at the top of Fine Quality 
e 


1952—Our 75th Anniversary 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Gisur Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

‘**AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
rom Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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The colonel had been promoted and 


to celebrate was giving a_ lavish 
banquet. He addressed his soldiers: 
“Fall upon the food without mercy, 
men—treat it as you would any 
enemy.” Later, as the feast was end- 
ing, he saw a sergeant trying to 
hide a couple of bottles of wine un- 
der his blouse. ‘‘What are you doing, 
sergeant?” asked the colonel. “Obey- 
ing orders, sir,’ was the reply. “What 
we don't kill of the enemy we're 
supposed to take prisoners.” 


e¢ ¢ @ 

“Sedentary work,” said the lectur- 
er, “tends to lessen the endurance.” 

“In other words,” butted in the 
smart student, “the more one sits, 
the less one can stand.” 

“Exactly,” retorted the lecturer. 
“And if one lies a great deal, one’s 
standing is lost completely.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

There is this difference between a 
cowboy and a politician. The cowboy 
gets up early in the morning, decides 
what he wants to do, then straddles 
his pony and gets to work. He does 
the best he can and spends as little 
money as possible. 

The politician gets up late in the 
morning, straddles the fence, spends 
all the money he can get, gets all 
the votes lined up, and then decides 


what to do. 
¢¢ ¢ 

Two partners were arguing as to 
what they should do to increase busi- 
ness in their theater. One contended 
that more people would patronize 
the house if the seats were recovered 
with red leather; the other thought 
mohair more appropriate. Unable to 
reach a decision, they appealed to 
a third partner, who had stood by 
saying nothing. 

“What do you think about it, Joe?” 

“IT think we should cut the ad- 
mission price and cover the 
with people.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

The sporting gentleman asked his 
friend: “What do you think would 
go well with my purple and green 
golf socks?” 

Came the answer: “Hip boots.” 


5 o ® 

Have you heard of the advertising 
salesman who taught his parrot to 
give his canvass? He tried him out 
on an advertising agency, taking 
along also his pet terrier. The terrier 
would stop the parrot, now and then, 
with a standard objection, which the 
parrot would answer. 

The agency men were delighted 
and made the salesman an offer of 
a handsome fee to put the parrot 
and the dog on a video show. But 
the salesman refused, saying it would 
be taking money under false pre- 
tenses. “You see, the dog can’t really 
talk; the parrot is a ventriloquist.” 
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Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC, 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


e V. Maatschappy 
 gmrntgredl 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


25 «Billiter St. 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 








X (Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 


Cable Address: ““AVAUMAS, LONDON" 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 











W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “WHEATEAR,"' Glasgow 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Addre “Asbjornstad 














ROBERT NEILL, LTD. eta EN & CO. A/S | AY 


FLOUR IMPORTERS Working Norway, Finland, 


. Denmark and Sweden 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Reference 
The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Kank, Ltd London 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE SEEDS AND PULSE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
26/28 High St. KIRKCALDY Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


Codes 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,”’ Oslo 


A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1865 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable “Rurodam,” Ro 


Address tterdam 











Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: 


M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


“Cosmo” and ‘‘Mobil” 





Importers of Flour and 











Other Cereals 
ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


AGENTS Cable Reference 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY Address H. Albert De Bary & Co 
Cable Address: “Johnny” “Witburg”’ Amsterdam 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grains,"’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


GRAIN + OILCAKES + OILSEEDS 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
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What have Coal Mining 
and FLOUR TREATMENT in common? 





... both are procedures calling for skill, experience and proper tools. 
Here’s how the N-A FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION meets these needs 
for you and your consultants: 


SKILL Attained and maintained by daily handling of flour 
treatment problems in both field and laboratory. 


PERIENCE Exceeding 30 years in flour treatment. 





PROPER TOOLS Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color improve- 
ment, and N-Richment-A for enriching. ee 
for flour maturing 
Call your N-A SPECIALTY MAN for additional information today! NOVADELOX 
All the benefits of N-A’s “smooth running” maturing, color improve- for @ whiter. brighter four 
ment and enrichment processes and products are as near to you as 7 Perce 


your telephone. 
“Dyox,” ‘“‘Novadelox,”’ and ““N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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How CAN we prevent forest fires? 


Every year thousands of acres of valuable forest lands are 
destroyed by fire. This not only depletes a great natural 
resource, it interferes with the flow of water for domestic 
use, for irrigation, for food production and for hydro- 


electric power. 


The key to this problem lies in the fact that 90°; of all forest 
fires are caused by carelessness, by thoughtless acts such as 
tossing lighted cigarettes from moving automobiles and leav- 
ing campfires unattended. Here’s what the U. S. Forest 


Service asks of you this summer: 


Crush out cigarette, cigar and pipe ashes. 
Break matches in two after using. 
Drown campfires; then stir and drown again. 


Find out the law before you light a fire. 


Remember: our timber and watershed lands are vital to 


national strength and security. Only you can preserve them. 





